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The dawn of sophisticated 
4-wheel-drives 


Land Day concert 
held in UJ's stadia- 


By Zeid Lama 

Special loTho Star 

WE MAY notice that the newer 
models of many four-wheel- 
dri vc vehicles arc beginning to 
look and feel more refined than 
ever. One thing for 

sure is that they arc be- __ 

coming more acrody- I 
namic, with smoother I 
bodies and lower pro¬ 
files. The most distinc¬ 
tive feature of 4-WDs, 
other than their wide 
and high tires, the 
bulky architecture, has 
been altered by the 
very modern bubble- 
shapes, primarily led 
by Japanese auto¬ 
makers. Not that the I'j... 

other industries are not '■ '■ 

on the same track, buL 
they are conducting • .'•T.T? 

milder changes to the -* 

general shapes of their products. 

Also, the road handling and 
performance have vastly im¬ 
proved, which further closes the 
gap between them and other road 
vehicles. This car-like feel has 
brought many a family to pur¬ 
chase four-wheel- drive vehicles 
ui favour of station wagons or 


minivans. The manufacturers 
have responded in many ways; 
four-door options, automatic 
transmission, more appealing in¬ 
teriors, softer suspension, nar¬ 
rower wheels and so on. Of 
course, prices have gone up with 
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such standard improvements, and 
there are those 4-WD vehicles 
that are classified in the luxury 
class, namely the well-known 
Rage-Rover which has found a 
place in many prestigious garag¬ 
es. 

On the other hand, many low- 
cost alternatives to the sport utili¬ 


ty category have appeared, and 
most are within the range of 
$9000 to $15000. There is a sort 
of mid-range in price and quali¬ 
ty, which includes such cars as 
Nissan's Pathfinder and Toyota's 
4 Runner. A driver with previ¬ 
ous off-road experi- 

- ence might not agree 

to the "improvement" 

, of the vehicles we 
. talked about, prefer- 
•' : ring the rough, noisy 

• ; and powerful feci of 
. the earlier models. 

There are jeeps that 
j ’ _ have almost preserved 
that feel although not 
: entirely; the Chevrolet 
;.v S-J0 Blazer, Jeep 
• , Cherokee; partly due 

. jj to their lack of sophis- 
■ Vry* tication, such vehicles 
are still under groat 
IgffiHj demand, and arc as 
good everyday trans¬ 
ports, whether for goods or pas¬ 
sengers. 

Whichever way we look at it, 
4-WDs are becoming more do¬ 
cile and user-friendly than ever 
before And countries with 
rugged landscapes like those of 
Jordan, will be home for these 
vehicles. ■ 


By Ahmad II murid 

Spec in! Ici Tlic Slur 

MORE TUAN 2<XX) people 
cheered as music played ai the 
University of Jordan stadium Iasi 
Saturday. Three leading Jordani¬ 
an "political" hands, A l Rithiyu 
CHu Beginning), Raltidtui (i Ionic 
Land) and Ai Ahali (The People) 
look part in this |>os!-//tor con¬ 
cert. 

People joined the jjcrfonncrs by 
clapping and singing along the 
highly political lyrics. At Ridayn 
moved the crowds with its fast- 
paced music which blended tradi¬ 
tional Arabic with Western instru¬ 
ments. 

Most or the songs started with a 
slow solo, then burst into fast 
rhythmic melodies. 

Baladna’s songs, altliough hav¬ 
ing a slower tempo, captured the 
ears of the listeners with their 
strong lyrical content. The two fe¬ 
male vocalists, wearing tradition¬ 
al Palestinian dresses, and the 
male singers, sang in on extreme¬ 
ly harmonious manner, which 
could not be said of their music. 
Most instruments, including gui- 
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oils as it could have beam,! 
dio-rceurded tapes. Mint'll 
siasiic audience did notcW 
demanded an encore 1 

The final performance fafei 
niglit wm AI Ahalfs-itS- 
baml of the People's Daw® 

1 arty. 1 he band is a relativen 
comer to the scene as was nih 
m Saturday's performance,^ 
is more of wedding pan? bak' 
While some of the awUemfc 
gun leaving just as 4/XfaUbai 

playing the remaining 
however, was reacuve a 
cheered after each song. 

Political bands gained treat- 
dous popularity in recent yaw* 
pccially with the advent of d® 
cratic life in Jordan, Hie IjTiad 
the songs these bands perira 
have very strong political muss¬ 
es concerning Palestine and, iwt 
recently, the Gulf War and lai 

Tl. . . .1* .i « ■ . 
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tar and violins, did not add up to u recently, the Gulf War and la 
wholesome composition. Instead The styles of the band are oibi 
they clashed. This, added to loud- roivtitive and there is still iw 
speaker problems, made Rahul- for development in this style c 
nas performance not as glamor- local music. ■ 
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The heart of it all 


IN ALL vehicles and living entitles, 
if it were not for their heart, they 
w>uld be of little use. In our cars! tS 

fo he ba ! t€ry * We count on it — ■"■IMm 888 

to start our engines. Our lights, radi- TALK 

!ftp£? W i r ^* ndows and numerous 
electricm gadgets rely on the battery. 

Take minimal care of the batter? 

amj U generally will last the life of Hs 

JEnMl ¥h°£iXS n be b 3& ai ? teMn “ "1° Check 

months. Check each cIS and b ? Ut e Y ery two t0 three 

. tilled water is b S espectofiv if l« 1 f?ir! te L where Beeded ‘ 

new maintenanS-fr« bm er&e S^^ of the 

checking. ■ * ■ wries ® re sealed » »ad need ouly cable 

orw's sstssaMfe? be . *+* 

. Some limes we fan e ^ but tlght *'*>- 

where else in the rirctrtal svstem b A^ n S nd u th * cause k some- 

: y? 11 r an drain batteryf ln^oW weather T ?t a ^ ? a short 
battery for starting and to k?ep X™ !t rft > uires 

! bavea£ oZ &1 »«"r 

‘ MW* 8«t proper medical help if any fluSaStaJS’^ 8 have add ln 

• whe “ 

Ms enough capacity for your car Take‘ QDe that 

: ; S5 - T ''Z^***. ■* *: 
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Digital literacy 

,l fiomputcr-l iterate? What are the sources of your iis 
‘ llll!,k you need lo continuously expand yourknw 

ennsiiilliiS |,,1, P' l * cr know-how? Well, as u computer user, you a 
iMim a. m u . n ‘ u,er «lucnnftl iwrjiou, with the capacity 
,nor p fjbwrf these electronic brains thm arc changii 
vo Mn.irtl ( ; lirc ^ V| h/a 1 i(m. Being a computer owner tuid aerate 
rv^mm 1 in J«y bumble opinion, IhhIi should go hand in 1^ 
^ ncrul| y fibber tackle the technical si*' 

mftvPn U n C o?« 0 i r 1116 man y techniques of computer-programming 2: 

read nSnl!! 0 bcst f oul them. Once you know wlrnl you wail 
rrnm n u1, ^ facc ,ll o problem of where to get the Inform^ 
S e ,° h 5> u wanl to buy or borrow die book? There are public I 
vnm mvc fl dcccm selection of books to borrow, and p 
varicdpriMs , ^ S ' ° r com P ulcr ^bops, with various useful boots 
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The Stars 
Computer 

; a 1 


---- -juaL uucs 1101 cover, 
ihci£.i*.?r er hand you ma y flnd B highly inicrealngroe^ 
vour^nmnu J 0 ur machine Uirough a book, rather than openwf 
your computer and damaging ii beyond belief. 

with ^ can J )C a mttin cause of trouble if you are deal 

uselcw ?£ X P^ago. Some spreadsheets and databases 

bio. due n!*ih* / u e tbtcumemaiion, which is usually unavs 

ttSno if 1,181 we Hwstly obtain pirated copies ofevi 

ining, it a package Is 1 i*>ru r«m no* r/v itwia 


er llKrarlaa iU .u- uy Wiui UICXUW3, JVH-— 

quiteaJhw JSJ? ™ mtry are relatively limited. There has 
as to rlEXL SF* t 9, uans,a| fi some of the best books aroun 
10 ** loaA USCT ' tal ^ m 

haw 1?® s ‘ ,,ulion? . It seems ihai the best thing » 
cent ’^P^^rety of geuing your hands on 
sensible HhSJj , yourself a personal computer library, 
those brain ta2i? WU d httludc a computer dictionary to J« 
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Software, hardware; buBs 

v .viruses.. 1 you name iL 

Purexp erts> j,r a 

JOjBffhquiries grid' ' 
: L .' ' problems,. •••; 

; The S^;p, 0.60*9313, 

^ Aminah .; 


lake care nf Sr ,r ‘ ncaa 01 yonr macrune - 

boqktbexDiain 1 !? 1 <lnalf V l wouldn't harm to have a P* 
. Just rSmbL?m^ e p f iri modem-day bust! 

book you ceLmnSf ls that the scientific level 

face iL^ilfoS? y 2 w «nd level of understanding 
get; in addition^ Sir* 0 ? ^ fia^s an imbalance in you 
reading confus,n S y™ endlessly. Good luck and 
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ARAB BANK 

Announces the opening of a 
new office in 

Ajloun 


Banking services started on Monday 
1 April 1991 

Arab Bank , Amman - Ajloun Street 
p.O. Box 168 , Tel: (04) 462750 

Arab Bank 

Jordan Branches: . ■ ' AUJ 

‘Amman (King Faisal Street) * w^ nl * vVahdat* 1 Wadi Seer * A^Alanda ‘Suweileh * Sahab 

* Madaba ‘ Ma'an * Kan* * Aqaba. 

Jordan Offices: ' * 

M. bwn,- og-; * H S!lSL S . 

Intercontinental Hote AI ^uaem Camp # AI him . f Q ueen Alia Airport * ALBaqa* 

Municipality * Jabal AI-Taj Jabai ^ (Wahdat) * Ras AI Ain *Yarmouk Street 

Fuheis * Al-Jubeihah AlAshrafi ^ .... * n.t. a + Petra * Awajan * AI Hussein District 

JESUtAw.^a-. 


World?aper on 
the subject of 
privatization, 

after page 10 


The Star 

Wishes His 
Majesty King 
Hussein and the 
Jordanian people 
a happy Eid El 
Fitr. 

Becuase of the 
Eid holiday, The 
Star will not 

I appear next 
Thursday. Our 
next issue will be 
published on 25 
April 


Air France resumes 
Anajian flights 

AIR FRANCE has announced 
jne resumption of its flights be¬ 
tween Amman and Pans as of 

oKL m' running two 

weekly flights every Wednesday 

“^.Saturday on board Airbus 
A*". Scheduled time of depar- 
from Amman 23:30 arriving 
~ Charles de Gaulles 


^ fUghl ■“ schedule 
iff* .operating .'bet 
Sf 11 and Paris on June 
91* every Monday and a 
^ same uming slated al 
“or details, see page 3. ■ 
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Rabbit farming finds its 
way to the countryside 
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By Hind-Lara Mango 
Special to The Star 

SINCE IT was established in 
1985, the Noor Al Hussein Foun¬ 
dation (NHF) became the main 
umbrella under which many pro¬ 
jects or different categories for 
the development of women and 
children in Jordan operate today. 
Among the foundation's ambi¬ 
tious schemes arc the- income 
generating projects for (ow in¬ 
come families, an example of 
which is the Bani Hamida and 
Bee Keeping Honey Production 
ventures. The foundation's latest 


project is the Zai Rabbit Farm in 
the govemoratc of BaJqa. Again 
aiming at indirectly developing 
Jordan's socio-economic structure 
while providing women with a 
source of income, this project fo¬ 
cuses on the marketing of rabbit 
meat, fur and fertilizer. It is 
hoped that 200 women from the 
rural areas of Zai and Allan will 
raise rabbits in their homes. 

The basic idea behind the rabbit 
farm project is that with four docs 
and a buck, rabbits will reproduce 
at an average rate of 8 litters per 
month or 64 rabbits annually. The 
philosophy behind this enterprise 


is to increase (he number of rab¬ 
bits by raising more reproducing 
females. Because rabbit feed is 
cheap, it will not be hard for low- 
income families to raise these ani¬ 
mals. Families will be able to im¬ 
prove their nutritional intake by 
consuming the rabbits' high pro¬ 
tein white meat and also benefit 
financially from selling the meat 
and fertilizer. 

Rabbit fur will also be utilized 
for the first time in Jordan in die 
manufacturing of Indian styled 
moccasions. Incorporated with lo- 
cat suede, the slipper is both hand 
and machine stitched and is sold 


M;;' (ssggBr j;i 
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Queen Noor on a recent visit to a rabbit farm project 
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Masri meets Baker Friday to 
discuss American peace ideas 


Rural women introduced to modern 
methods in rabbit farming 


for JD 8. Simultaneously, this 
business co-ordinates with the 
NHFs shoe workshop in Zarqa 
which is known hy the trade 
name of Zarqi. The fur is also 
used in various industries such 
the Al Raya workshop in Mnfraq 


discover Why One Of The most Experienced 
airlines Only Flies The Latest Aircraft. 

With over 25 years ofexperience. Royal Jordanian know the secret of air travel. 

Royal Jordanian also know that you have to Invest in the latest technology 
aircraft to stay ahead. Royal Jordanian’s Airbus A310 and A320, the most 
advanced aircraft in the world, provide you with the ultimate in cabin comfort 
and technological excellence. 

it is only by Insisting on the highest standards thatyou make the difference. 
That is why Royal Jordanian have become . 
one of the world’s most dynamic carriers. _ RQVAIJordanian 




lor garment production. 

El Masri admits that dtmi 
Tor rabbit meat is not higher 
pared to beef or lamb. Howeva. 
it is hoped that once people bt 
conic aware of its nuimional . 
uc, and are trained in cooking i, 
demand for rabbit meal will in- • 
crease. This will in turn add t 
Jordan's animal wealth and am 
production. ■» 

Supervisor and agricultural en¬ 
gineer Nadira Al Jawhari Iraki 
rural women who bring their sur¬ 
plus rabbits to the center. Preseat- 
iy, the farm houses 53 does, 5 
bucks and 106 leveret. Californi¬ 
an rabbits have a white coat while 
the nose, ears, tail, and feet m 
black. Al Jawhari explains thu 
"most of the rabbits nave been 

f iurchascd from the French rabbi 
arm in Nu'ur. We are breeding 
the rabbits so tliat we will eventu¬ 
ally have local breeds." 

"One particular New Zealand I 
rabbit, unknown to the center. j 
had an Angora strain. Thus, the | 
center now boasts three My ( 
Angora rabbits. These animafs 
arc not meat producing, but their 
fur is shorn regularly and spun 
into wool by the local women. 
Surprisingly, even though they 
seem to be larger than the Cali- 
forniiui rabbits, the soft furred 
Angora weighs 3.5 kilograms 


without it. Each four-montto-tw 
rabbit is sold for the price of JD | 
13. "However, we at the Irt , 
have u sort of loan agrewiftt 
with the rural women. They on 
obtain a rabbit on loan and tha 
receive 50 per cent of the pront 
after the rabbit has been PJ; 
cessed, packaged and marketed. 
Al Jawhari explains. ■[ 

A rabbit specialist from 
Ministry of Agriculture anda wi’ 
crinary come on a weekly basuro 
the center to monitor the Ne» 
Zealand and Californian mew- 
producing rabbits. The cenlff * 
divided into six sections ooe 
which is the rabbit feed tom 
Another is the weaning rooro 
where 35-day-old leveret W 
weaned from their mothers- , 
Rabbits arc not free to 
around the premises, hut __ 
housed in metal cages which are 
cleaned daily. Mothers . 
housed in a spacious room vm 
allows sun rays to pour m. , 
cording to the agricultural ggj 
necr, rabbits require a TO 
accful environment mo . 


died from all of the confusion 

noise. ihd 

Incubators arc attached w 
cages containing roqtngs ■ 
which does deliver theuj^. 
A pregnant doe will , 
her coming litter by 
nest out of her plucked fur ■ ■ 
dark space provided wj ^ 
"Mothers which haye w® -i 
are slaughtered. We W ® 
for each mother and- follow 

pregnancies. If her: deJiwn* F. 
sbJt Jn dead leveret. 
slaughtered," says Al .,Wf. 

Continued on opposite p# 
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Friday, to discuss American 
SSobIs for the Middle 
Sand Hie present political sil : 
Irion in the region, Mr Masn 
'described his upcoming mceung 
with Mr Baker as important, and 
noted that he will present Jor¬ 
dan's reaction to the American 
ideas. He added in an interview 
w iih Jordan news agency (PE- 
■ntA) on Tuesday that Jordan 
: will stick to the basics and will 

• Riteraie its important role in 
! solving the Palestinian problem. 

Friday's meeting comes at 
America's request, one month af- 
lei kb Bakers first visit to the 
region in March in the wake of 
tfjicendof ihc- Gulf War. During 
fhs Iasi Middle Easiem Lour, Mr 

• Baker did nol visit Amman. Dur¬ 
ing his present lour, the Ameri¬ 
can official visited Turkey, Israel 
and Egypt. He will visit Syria to¬ 
day, Thursday, before leaving 
for Geneva to meet with Mr 
Masri. 

Mr Baker's visit to the region 
has focused attention on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and the Pal- 
fciinian problem. The new 
American ideas revolve on an Is¬ 
raeli proposal to hold a regional 
peace conference, under the aus¬ 
pices of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, to pave the 


way for direct negotiations be¬ 
tween Israel and the Arab coun¬ 
tries. The Amcrican-Isracli pro¬ 
posal is seen by Palestinians as a 
ploy to drop llic international 
peace conference and isolate the 
Palestinian problem from its 
pan-Arab perspective. 

During Mr Baker's visit to Is¬ 
rael on Tuesday, he met with a 
delegation of six Palestinian per¬ 
sonalities from the occupied ter¬ 
ritories, who delivered a memo¬ 
randum to the American official. 
The memo, which was signed by 
Mr Faisal Al Husscim, reaf¬ 
firmed that the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization (PLO) remains 
the sole and legitimate represen¬ 
tative of the Palestinian people 
and noLed the PLO's interest in 
conducting negotiations with all 
parlies to reach a peaceful settle¬ 
ment to the Palestinian problem. 
The memo called on the United 
Stales to rccogni/.c the PLO and 
resume its dialogue with the Pal¬ 
estinian leadership. It also reaf¬ 
firmed Palestinian comm it meat 
to the international conference 
and the UN Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338. 

The memo rejected the "dual 
approach" ol the American ad¬ 
ministration to peace in the re¬ 
gion, through die convening of a 
regional conference for peace. 

The Palestinian delegation in¬ 
dicated its disappointment with 
the American position. Mr Hai¬ 


dar Abdel Shafi, head of Lhc Pal¬ 
estinian Red Crescent Society in 
Gaza, said that during their 
mccring with Mr Baker, the 
American secretary confirmed 
that the American administration 
was not ready to negotiate with 
the PLO. Mr Husscini said that 
the Palestinian people were not 
able to present compromises es¬ 
pecially where the representation 
of the PLO was concerned. 

Meanwhile, Mr Baker's meet¬ 
ings with Israeli officials result¬ 
ed in an agreement in principle 
to convene a regional conference 
for peace in the Middle East. 
While Mr Baker mentioned the 
UN resolutions in press state¬ 
ments in occupied Jerusalem, he 
did nol give details on how (he 
regional conference will pave 
the way for their application. He 
said that while his country has 
not excluded lhc possibility of 
convening the international con¬ 
ference, it does not think that the 
time was right to hold it. 

Israel's Foreign Minister Mr 
David Levy said that Israel was 
ready to deal with the Palestini¬ 
an problem within the frame¬ 
work of the Israeli peace initia¬ 
tive of May 1989. 

On Iris purl Palestinian Presi¬ 
dent Mr Yasser Arafat rejected 
the proposal of signing bilateral 
peace treaties between Israel and 
the Arab countries. ■ 


Continued from opposite 
page 

When a rabbit is three months old 
and weights 1.5 kilograms, it is 
taken to the slaughter room. 
Twice a month a specialist comes 
to slaughter an average of 35 rab¬ 
bits per month. The rabbit meat is 
later put in the sun for drying so 
that it is free from liquid. Then, it 
is taken for packaging in a room 
situated next to the slaughter 
area. The fur is stretched and (hen 
salted to soften the leather. Al Ja¬ 
whari says that each rabbit skin 
sells at JD 3. "We make use of 
every part of the rabbit. The heart 
and kidney and other organs are 
sold too." 

Outside the farm lies a patch of 
unkempt land in which a small 
ditch has been recently dug as a 
reservoir for rabbit manure. Al 
Jawhari says that manure fer¬ 
ments best under the summer sun 
and so a farmer can take it and 


use it directly on his crops. A 
nearby patch of land is planted 
with the alfalfa herb. "We have 
planted this herb because it can be 
used in the rabbit feed which we 
import at the moment. Rabbit 
food contains soya, com, wheat, 
salt, vitamins and many other nu¬ 
trients. One kilogram of rabbit 
feed costs 160 fils, we are trying 
to make our own local feed to de¬ 
crease the cost," Al Jawhari says. 

Nawal El Zu'bi works at the 
farm and raises her own rabbits at 
home. She says that "the regular 
meetings between the rabbit spe¬ 
cialists and the local women have 
been very beneficial Tor me. 1 
learnt about rabbit hygiene, 
breeding, and the proper method 
of slaughtering." She does noL pul 
her rabbits in cages, rather they 
are free to wander around. They 
sleep in earthenware jars, which 
many rural women have opted for 
instead of the cages. ■ 
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Epidemics in Iraq may spread to Jordai 



By Helen Alayan 

Special to (he Star 


WITH poor sanitation, contami¬ 
nated water, lack of electricity 
and staggering food shortages, 
Iraq has become a harbor for 
various waterborne diseases such 
as cholera, typhoid fever and 
hepatitis. The time bomb is tick¬ 
ing away and with the rapid in¬ 
crease in temperature, the ques¬ 
tion is no longer if, but when the 
bomb will explode. 

These killer diseases will rav¬ 
age not only Iraq but sweep 
across neighboring countries in¬ 
cluding Jordan. It is virtually im¬ 
possible to prevent the outbreak 
of such epidemics; however, 
much can be done to contain the 
spread and minimize the dcmh 
toll. 

Various emergency aid teams, 
including UNICEF, are doing 
their utmost to prevent an al¬ 
ready deteriorating situation 
from becoming worse. A race 
against time has started. Iraq, 
whose water purification and 
treatment installations were con¬ 
sidered among the best in the 
world prior to the Gulf War, can 
now offer nothing but polluted 
water to .most of its citizens. 
Most of these plants were among 
the targets of Allied warplanes. 
People, especially in rural areas, 
are getting their water from man¬ 
holes and trenches; they have no 
other choice. 

The source of water contami¬ 
nation is in man himself. Water¬ 
borne disease originate in man's 
intestines and spread quickly 
when untreated sewage is per¬ 


mitted to enter water supplies, as 
is the case in Iraq. Living in 
close proximity under unhygien¬ 
ic conditions, render the Iraqis 
even more vulnerable to these 
fatal diseases. 

Mr Raymond Naimy, UNICEF 
senior water engineer now work¬ 
ing in Baghdad said that power 
failure is partly to blame for wa¬ 
ter shortages. "Installations in 
the cities are partially operating 
on standby generators, yet in 
other areas where no generators 
are available conditions are terri¬ 
ble," he said. Another major 
problem is the scarcity of chemi¬ 
cals essential for water treatment 
and chlorination. Aluminum sul¬ 
fate and chlorine, known for 
their disinfectant properties, are 
being supplied within the capa¬ 
bilities of UNICEF and the Inter¬ 
national Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC). As a result of 
heavy Allied bombing, machin¬ 
ery necessary for water purifica¬ 
tion and supply have sustained 
considerable amount of damage; 
many spare parts are desperately 
needed. 

Mr Naimy, who has also been 
touring Basra, Mosul, Ammara, 
Najaf, Kut and Kerbala in an at¬ 
tempt to asses water-sanitation 
conditions in those areas said 
that they were dealing with a "vi¬ 
cious circle." "When you have 
neither fuel nor electricity you 
can get no water; without water 
you can grow no crops. No crops 
means no food and no food 
means more illness," he sadly ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Needless to say it is the chil¬ 
dren who will suffer the most. 


Deaths are already occurring as a 
result of severe cases of diar- 
riiea, and malnutrition. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Al Fateh A1 Samani, 
UNICEFs epidemiologist and 
regional child survival advisor, 
90 per cent of sick youngsters in 
the south are suffering acute di¬ 
arrhea. Patients lose large 
amounts of fluid, the tissues Ire- 
come dehydrated, and cramps re¬ 
sult A person will low weight, 
strength, and appetite, develop 
anemia and become prey to vari¬ 
ous infections. 

"We are in urgent need of 
drugs and medicine to treat these 
cases. Infusions and tetracycline 
(a broad-spectrum antibiotic) are 
invaluable," he stressed. A child 
who is not treated for diarrhea 
could die within hours. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many cannot reach hospi¬ 
tals for lack of transportation; 
thus, more and more unneces¬ 
sary deaths occur. 

In an attempt to avoid such 
tragedies, UNICEF is providing 
Iraq with fuel for humanitarian 
purposes; for generators that 
pump water, for use in vehicles 
that distribute medication and 
check for the outbreak of disease 
and so on. 

Dr Gianni Muizi, the UNICEF 
representative in Iraq, said that 
basic health services should be 
restored as soon as possible. 
Vaccinations against waterborne 
diseases such as cholera will not 
j* .given "because they are inef- 
ficient," said Dr Murzi. Iraqi 
children will, however, be inject¬ 
ed against normal childhood dis¬ 
eases like measles, tuberculosis, 
tetanus, poliomyelitis and diph- 
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jPMC complains 
of rising costs, 
export obstacles 


JPMC financial performance 
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By a Star Staff Writer 
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Iraqis now drink polluted river water qfter Allied bmblw 
destroyed water purification plants . 


theria. These vaccination pro¬ 
grammes are being resumed af¬ 
ter a halt of nearly six months, 
he said. 

Bad hospital conditions arc 
making it increasingly difficult 
to offer medical treatment and 
vaccinations to children. Not 
only that, bui precious fuel is 
needed for vaccine preservation 
and distribution. When asked if 
the civil disturbances in Iraq 
have hindered their work, Mr 
Naimy said that "as a result of 
the recent events in the country, 
matters have indeed become 
more complicated. For example, 
there has now been widespread 
looting of hospitals in most are¬ 
as. He, along with Dr Al Siimn- 
m and Dr Murzi, said that much 
more help is needed due to the 
enormous extent of devastation 


Iraq has suffered. 

Dr Murzi, head of i* 
UNICEF office in Iraq and m 
idem of Baghdad, strongly & 
pressed his appreciation fa dF 
the aid they have received sok 
"Wc are truly grateful fortbeSl 
million donated by the Einopen 
Economic Commission (EEQ 
In fact wc have already raisedi 
over $5 million," he said. Hie 
World Health Oiganiaas 
(WHO) has also managed & 
raise around $4 million, 

One UNICEF official a- 
plained what they are doing to 
help by saying, "It is as tha# 
Iraq is hemorrhaging; weeamw 
rc-atlach the amputated lirabyfi 
wc con apply a toumiqiieiiopfr 
vent the victim from bleedip 
death."* 


Kurdish issue, another 


By a Star Staff Writer 


IRAQ'S ACCEPTANCE, this 
week, • of UN Security Council 
resolution number 687, which 
paves the way for & permanent 
cease-fire in the Gulf, does not 
a PP®^r to be the. last chapter in 
[ho bloody Gulf conflict. The Al- 
ued powers, Ted by the United 
Stales, are still hoping to para¬ 
lyze the central government in 
Baghdad, and keep internal pres- ' 
sure at a maximum, in the hope 
of toppling the Ba'athist party in- 
Iraq;- ; . 

.. President Saddam Hussein, on 
Sunday, in a speech marking tho 
44th anniversary of the founding 
of the Ba'ath parly, said that the 
Conspiracy against * the unity of 
! Iraq has been crushed. But the re¬ 
cent outcry against Iraq's treat¬ 
ment of its civilians, especially 
Kurds" and ■ Shiites, has cast 
doubts about the end of attempts 
; °y foreign powers interfering In 

the internal orFnfra i- _; 
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attempt to discredit Iraqi leadership 

j Kurdish and other Iraqi citizens p " . .. -- , -. 

to return to their homes, and C . 


THE IORDAN Phosphate 
Mines Company (JPMC) is con¬ 
sidered one of the biggest com¬ 
panies in Jordan, and a major 
foreign currency earner. In 198* 
the company brought to the 
kingdom about S400 million in 
gross revenues. But the Gulf cri¬ 
sis had a big impact on the per¬ 
formance of JPMC which was 
evident in its 1990 annual report, 
which revealed that the compa¬ 
ny's 1990 net profits amounted 
to JD41.362,392 in comparison 
with JD 107,218.422 profits 
achieved in 1989, a decline of 
ID 65,856,030. 

The company allocated JD 
51300,00 as dividends paid to 
shareholders, that is 15 per cent 
of par value of the share, while 
income tax allocation for 1990 
was JD 20 million in comparison 
to JD 50 million in 1989. 

JPMC hoped to produce 
around 7 million tons of phos¬ 
phate last year, but the Gulf cri¬ 
sis limited production for the 
1990 to around 6.08 million 
tons, a decline of 760,000 tons 
from 1989 figures which was 
around 6.84 million tons. 

JPMC exports also went down 
about 23.4 per cent in 1990 al 
about 4.9 million ions. The com¬ 
pany's sales amounted to JD 
232.5 million in 1990, a drop of 
JD 5.3 million from 1989 sides. 




By A lint a tt Shaker 
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■ The government is negotiat¬ 
ing with the Iranian govern¬ 
ment to resume citrus, exports 
which are estimated at 

100,000 tons annually. 

■ The prime minister has re¬ 
quested that a plan to encour¬ 
age special private sector in¬ 
vestments in the Jordan Valley 
and the Dead Sea areas be pre¬ 
sented soon. He also requested 
that necessary water and elec¬ 
tricity services be supplied to 
the Dead Sea area to lure such 
Investments. The Ministrjrof 
Tourism will co-operate with 
the Jordan Valley Authority 
(JV A) to draw up this plan. 


Wasef Azar 


The slide, in sales and exports 
was attributed to the turning 
back of container vessels from 
Aqaba by Allied navy ships and 
the high premiums of war insu¬ 
rance imposed on ships bound to 
Jordan's only port. 

Ship harassment by Allied na¬ 
vies led international shipping 
companies to temporarily hall 
lltcir services to Jordan. As a re¬ 
sult JPMC suffered front a short¬ 
age of container ships to carry 
phosphate to its market destina¬ 
tions, which hampered JPMC's 
ability to fulfil it's commit¬ 
ments. 

The company's report alp 
shows an increase of JD 40 mil¬ 
lion in industrial, administrative, 
financial and marketing expendi¬ 
tures. a direct result of new gov¬ 
ernment measures and rcgula- 
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• 15th against Iraq since 2 August 
last year, condemhihg Baghdad’s ; 
treatment of Iraqi civilians, espe- 
! 9 tally in the Kurdish; populated 

1 Atoat ond nalln /1 . . > 


• council. ;; foremens international 
P®®je a&d security in the region,’ 1 

. The unprecedented UN resolu- • 
Iraq said vtolatojgbe .; 
tfcond aitlclo ofihe UN charter, V 

• also called for allowing immddi- •: 

***^, 0 * humanitarian aid to i ! 

' Iraq .throughout 


The UN resolution, which was 
sponsored by France, Britain, the 
United Slates and Belgium, fol¬ 
lowed an intensive media cover- 
age of the desperate stale of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Kurds, in 
northern Iraq, who fled military 
confrontation. between the Iraqi 
army and rebel force* who infil¬ 
trated nop the country, in the 
wake of Iraq s withdrawal frb m 
Kuwait, in-February, and the In¬ 
ternal strife which followed. • 
Iraq had accused neighbouring 
countries,- namely Turkey and 
Iran, of aidlhg rebel forces, who 
tqok control^ of some i border 
^ L n * ou,hern and 

.srarcte MUmate £« atS 2 

tmllipn Kutdlsh refugees have 
crogssd Into Iran atfi TiS 
with :frr 

■ - . 7 • ■ called upon all 


Kurdish and other Iraqi citizens 
to return to their homes, and 
promised them safe passage 
The United Stales and some 
European countries began a mas¬ 
sive airlift operation of food and 
other humanitarian aid, and 
called on Iraq to allow interna¬ 
tional organizations to have ac¬ 
cess to Kurdish north. 

Meanwhile, the European 

on Montoy, 

: made the lifting of trade and olh- 
er smettons agama J raq condi- 

kwf t 0 . Irat l s treatment of' 
Kunls, and to allowing them to 

S. their villages and 

0n ^ olher hant >. has 
called for an investigation of the 
events which follow* the“S? 

HmMnu ed to accuse 
neighboring countries of imerfer- 
mgin its domestic affairs. 

Turkish President 'flu-gut 
; Ozals statements, this' week 
about his country's readiness to 
mtetvene to help SZf 
fueled speculations'that alterants 

todatablliaoInunmderabS 

^ident Qeop^SS / 

■ £®L lhe P ro blem of the Into! •' 
KutoS may require further UN. 
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Housing Bank performs well 
despite Gulf crisis effects 
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AMMAN (Star) — The Housing 
Bank announced a net income of 
ID 3.67 million in 1990, an in¬ 
case of jd 250,000 over the 
1989 figures, according to the 
rank's annual report. The bank's 
positive performance comes in 
spite of the negative effects the 
Guir crisis had on the Jordanian 
economy. 

Dividends paid to shareholders 
were 14 per cent of the par value 
of the bank's share. The bank did 
jot increase its JD12 million 
paw up capital, while it in¬ 
creased olher reserves by on atl- 
^ m Hhon to reach 
miJ. miUj o n «n 1990 from 
r « 7 ' 6 m r mion in 1989, an in- 
S?* about 10 per ccnL 
Shareholders' equity reached JD 


31.2 million, an increase of JD 
1.6 million indicating a rise of 
5.4 percent. 

The bank's total assets in¬ 
creased by JD 35.7 million, an 8 
per cent rise. Total deposits 
reached JD 487.9 million, an in¬ 
crease of 12 per cent. This alone 
is considered on achievement 
when taking into consideration 
that JD 33.6 million were with¬ 
drawn from the deposit base in 
other Jordanian banks. 

Total loans and credit facilities 
extended for housing and devel¬ 
opment projects in 1990 amount¬ 
ed to JD 118.9 million, while to¬ 
tal loans balance by the end of 
1990 was estimated aL JD 330.5 
million, an increase of JD 7.1 
million over 1989 figures. ■ 
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lions. Among these were the in¬ 
crease in taxes and local trans¬ 
portation costs. 

Mining costs increased by JD 
23 million last year due to the in¬ 
crease in mining fees which 
were hiked from JD 1 per ton to 
JD 5 per ton. Also a JD 4.2 mil¬ 
lion difference had to be paid as 
a result of an increase in the han¬ 
dling fees of the Aqabn Port Au¬ 
thority (APA) from 750 fils per 
ton to JD 1.750. 

An additional JD 600,000 had 
to be spent to cover the differ¬ 
ence in diesel fuel prices. Fur¬ 
thermore, a JD 400,000 were 
paid as a result of a recent in¬ 
crease of 300 fils per ion on 
transporting phosphate from 
mines to Aqaba by rail. Finally, 
administrative expenses record¬ 
ed an increase of JD 38 million 
during 1990 according to the re¬ 
port, 

A recent prohlcm which 
emerged at the beginning of this 
year is the new axial weights law, 
which was introduced to reduce 
damages caused to ronds by 
heavy truck loatis, and to work 
opportunities to more trucks 
which lay idle due to halt of 
transportation operations to tho 
Gulf and Iraq. 

The law raised the operational 
cost of transixjriation for JPMC 
since it prevented trucks from 
carrying more titan 28 tons, 
where before they used to carry 
about 54 tons. 


JPMC Managing Director Mr 
Wasef Azar was quoted by Ad- 
Dusiour Arabic daily newspaper 
recently as saying that "after the 
implementation of the new law, 
JPMC needs double the number 
of trucks to haul the same quan¬ 
tity of phosphate." Mr Azar feels 
that the transport sector could 
noL accommodate JPMC's short¬ 
ages because even if there Were 
enough trucks to transport phos¬ 
phate to Aqaba, not taking into 
consideration the extra costs, 
Aqaba port's capacity to empty 
trucks docs not exceed more 
limn 400 trucks a day. 

Mr Azar sent a memorandum 
to the transport minister stating 
that only 7000 tons a day could 
be hauled to Aqaba by trucks 
while another 8000 tons arrive 
into Aqaba by train daily, a total 
or 15,000 tons of phosphate dai¬ 
ly. 

Three of the 15,000 tons of 
phosphate goes to die fertilizer 
factory in Aqaba, which leaves 
12,000 tons Tor exports every 
day. Accordingly, only 4.2 mil¬ 
lion tons of phosphate could be 
exported annually, effectively 
dashing any hopes by company 
to increase its exports Lo more 
than 7 million tons this year. ■ 


■ The total loans extended by 
the Industrial Development 
Bank (IDB) for last year 
amounted to JD 1.5 million 
given to 97 establishments. 
Chemical and plastic compa¬ 
nies took a share of 31 per cent 
while paper and related prod¬ 
ucts manufacturing companies 
took 21 per cent. 

The share of textile, leather 
and clothing industries of these 
loans was a modest 2.7 per 
cent. The total amount of loans 
given by IDB since it was es¬ 
tablished in 1965 is estimated 
at JD 133 million. 


■ Studies are underway to 
amend banking regulations to 
allow certain banks lo offer 
housing loans and ease up 
mortgage lonns especially to 
banks which operate accord¬ 
ing to Islamic sharia. 


■ New measures will be adopt¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Labor ef¬ 
fective 1 May In an attempt to 
urgnnizc foreign labor in 
Jordan. One proposal under 
study nims at setting up a la¬ 
bor company to be run by pub¬ 
lic and private sectors to create 
work opportunities for Jnrdu* 
nlaus in the Arab world and 
else where. 
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L'Amour at the 
Paris Biennale des 
Antiquaires this 
autumn drew wide 
interest from a 
variety of dealers, 
and while the arts of 
the Orient were 
widely represented, 
more needs to be 
done to attract the 
art connoisseurs, 
and the art, from the 
Islamic world. 


Camel with 'European' rid¬ 
er, terracotta and enamel , 
Tang dynasty (618-906) 


Maim, a great lover of India, 
where he spends hair his lime, 
presented huge architectural pan¬ 
els from a Rajasthani temple of 
the 18th century. Made in a beau¬ 
tiful pink stone-, a jali (screen) or¬ 
namented with n fine flowering 
plant design was very attractive. 
From South India came a sump¬ 
tuous 19lh century head of a 
horse in terracotta. At the en¬ 
trance- of Maim’s stand was u 
Kicm-pa terracotta jar ornament¬ 
ed with a spectacular mask of 
Bhairava, a beautiful and original 
example of Nepalese art of the 
16lh century. 

The Bliora Gallery, which spe¬ 
cializes in ethnographic jewels, 
exhibited pieces from Tibet, 
South India, Turkestan and North 
Africa, mostly of the- 19ih centu¬ 
ry, since iL is rare to find speci¬ 
mens prior to this date. Some 
Gandhara statues of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva were also shown. 

The Far Eastern art was mainly 
represented by Chinese pieces of 
die Han (206 BC-220 AD) to the 
Tang (618-906 AD) periods. 
From the third century, Chinese 


Paris Biennale celebrates L-O-V-E 



By Valerie Beringtnin 

PARIS — Autumn in Paris this 
year has been celebrated with the 
15Ui Biennale des Antiquaires. 
This sumptuous and renowned 
antique fair took place under the 
gorgeous glass dome of the 
Grand Palais on the Champs El- 
y&s, between 21 September and 
7 October. The international 
event was dedicated to love, and 
the theme was widely illustrated 
through the 150 stands of an¬ 
tiques, jewels and rare books. 

Large red and purple canopies 
hung above artificial gardens and 
fountains, offering respite to the 
visitors. Most of the elaborately 
designed stands showed excep¬ 
tional objects and pieces of fiiml- 
Uirc of the great French artistic 


periods. Only a few dealers of ar¬ 
chaeology (the Swiss Herbert 
•Khan), primitive art (Montbri- 
son) and South American art 
(Mcrmoz) were represented. 

The old Orient, Turkey and the 
Middle East was represented 
largely by fine carpels. Yves Mi- 
kaeloff, president of the Bien¬ 
nale, displayed a rare Lotto car¬ 
pet of the 16lh century from the 
Anatolian center of Ushak. 
Alongside this and other pieces 
were silk carpets from the great 
Iranian centers such as Tabriz 
and Hcriz. 

’The Chevalier gallery, also re¬ 
nowned for its tapestries, Euro¬ 
pean and Oriental carpets, of¬ 
fered an exquisite piece: a large 
classical Indo-Iraman carpet of 
the 19th century with a floral pat- 
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lem on a red background framed 
with a blue border. The other ma¬ 
jor exhibit from the Chevalier 
brothers was also extraordinary 
— a fine silk Hcriz from 1880 
decorated in a garden design. 
The delicate colours, such as 
pearl, salmon and blue, were par¬ 
ticularly pleasant. While these 
textiles were most welcome, ex¬ 
amples of Islamic decorative arts 
were regrettably absent, even as 
the British and French auctions 
celebrated Tznik ware, among 
other forms of Islamic ait. 

Jean Sousticl, one of the most 
famous Islamic dealers in Paris, 
renounced Turkish and Persian 
arts in order to focus on India. Is¬ 
lamic Indian an is almost un¬ 
known to the French public, so 
Souslicl's show was a rare oppor¬ 
tunity for the visitors. In his Indi¬ 
an miniature paintings of the ra¬ 
jahs' courts, courtesans, and 
wedding processions, die theme 
of love was pursued throughout. 
He had on show a typical raga- 
mala painting from Central India 
(Malwa), dated 1635, as Well as 
a beautiful Pahari painting of the 
early 18th century which could 
be attributed either to Basohli or 
to Mankot. A set of Indian paint¬ 
ings in the "provincial Mughal" 
style in Sousliel's collection 
seciped to have been produced in 
Delhi in the 18th century — past 
its heyday as a center of minia¬ 
ture painting. The workshops of 
Delhi were not as active during 
S? 18th cenlur y as earlier, when 
to* competed for excellence 
and prolific production with the 

and Mun < tfidabfldr° W ’^ aiZabad 
; Soustiel also displayed one of 
f.f 1 brightmimings depicting 
the making of a Kashmir shawl 
commis¬ 
si'" I rt!5 flh6 Frcnch ex- 
: 1867. A similar set 
was exhibited at the Kyburg Q a l- 
“Xln London iwo years ago 

The pJcture from Souslicl's col- • 
lecubn^ depicted; .washermen at 
o£ ll * Jhelum 

rlvtr m Kashmir were believed . 

^cgntedTor pie superiority of . 

•SSJH" oVcr tote made 
Soiistiel's selection in-' 

teSh ^p-^PrecUtedby 

^^S : V ' 85l0rs ! ^ ho ^ not 
& Indiana* 1 f 
arj^.JWn-. Duclos •• 


people placed in the tombs day 
figures of everything which had 
been familiar to the person dur¬ 
ing his lifetime. 

Most of the dealers presented 
exquisite minqi, or human jxu- 
tcry figures, mid it was interest¬ 
ing to see dial all the exhibitors 
at the Biennale corroborated 
their dates with a test from the 
thcrmoluminsccnec center in Ox¬ 
ford. 

Jacques BarrC:re, who shared 
his stand with Duclos Maim, ex¬ 
hibited some exceptional Chi¬ 
nese pieces, among the best of 
which were fine minqi of the 
Han period, in the form of a 
group of musicians. From the 
Tang period, three courtesans in 
san-i'sai Clhrcc-colorcd') jxmery 
constituted u fine example of this 
production. SLill from the Hun 
period, two astonishing wooden 
figures were displayed, their bad 
condition, however, giving them 
a ghost-like appearance. 

On display in a glass case was 
jt magnificent Tang wooden 
horse. Sculptured in Hlnoki 
wood, a pine from the north of 
■China or from Japan, the animal 
had an expressive hcatj, which 
confirmed it as an exceptional 
piece. Very few wooden minqi 
of the Tang period have been dis¬ 
covered and this horse was cer¬ 
tainly unique. 

Minqi figures from the Han 
and Tang dynasty were also dis¬ 
played on the Gisfele CroCs Gal- 
stand, among them a camel 
with a human figure on its back, 
which was outstanding. This 
evocative piece depicted the bac- 
tnan camels of Central Asia, 
which were particularly active on 
the Silk Road, and a western rid¬ 
er whose. Jarge nose was a give¬ 
away. 

Several Pieces from the Six 
Dynasties were also on display: 
among them a finely sculpted de¬ 
piction of a woman with elabo- 
rate headgear riding a, horse, 
which was of particular interest. 
H showed the evolution of the art 
or the Han period before the per- 

_ta| to field of- nictalwork; 
GrqSs presented some bcaudrul 
ritual vases of the earliest peri- 
ods. A ku in bronze of the Shano 
,.Pflod (Idpo-acx) BCVW«lSS 

: eS *£ nes , texi, "P toi ' ornament 
ea ^nh 'extremely splendid geo¬ 


metric patterns. A y D F - 
Zhou period ( 1100 - 7*5 f 
a Tao be mask omi ;■ 
and sculpted dragons^ 

• an exquisite piec^iS F 
feature from the Mb *' ! 
(1368-1644) ZSSi 
Playing three games: ( 5 ; 
nnd Double Six. • 

From Brussels, the for-' 
chose to present only 
,C ‘?I Pieces, most of Mbi;, 

minqi of rare quality. Bcs* ' 
Chinese ware, the galbf 
played Khmer sculp™ 
wise not represented aiftjt 
nnlc — among thenuk? 
torso of a woman from ft Jf 
or War period. 

The Spcclman Qallciyofi 
don presented a large di^ r - 
Far Eastern art, inelndau 
Chinese and Japanese pi * 
Among the arehaco!ogicsl(-i ■' 
were a group of minqi kron : 
"Fut Ladies," typical of ft | * 
dynasty. Before the end d 
seventh century, female j ; 
generally represented n ft ;. 
tradition of slenderness nil 
guncc. For some 75 yean, & -' 
the end of the seventh ccmr, 
the middle of the eighth toiij 
the emphasis was placed cob ' 
nr voluptuousness and t 
these figures were the m 
"Fat Ladies" who reprcseasdj ’ 
current ideal at the Tang cm 
great variety of intricate L 
styles are depicted indiaii 
highly civilized and fashira 
urban population. 

From the Song period ® 
1279 AD), Spcclman 
rare and beautiful guanyinrnp 
yehromed wood. Seated ini 
pose of meditation with ihehc 
and the eyes looking 
the statue was constructed inJ 
movable sections. He i 
dressed in an elaborate roben 
typical floral design of the pen 
and wore a bejewelled necUi 
although lie should also k 
possessed a precious s!okbI 
in the middle of his fords 
Pine porccluins and deewij 
pieces such as a pair of gill« 
pliauts of tlic Jianqing 

(1796-1820) were alsoonsto 

Amongst Uio Chhew* 
export to Europe was a r*" 
lacquer screen, with six 
on which a continuous u 
was painted, showing E 
figures dressed in nw - 
costume. The backgrow**® 
brilliant red with shaded umo 
gold and black. 

Also of note was m' 
canister clock ma<l c ® JxL 
a tribute to die court 
peror Qianlong (1736-i™j| 
piece was com P lenl £ 

three other examples^; 

gill bronze framed mij® 
pair of gilt metal jarch^ 
from the palace of 
gyuan. Built between 
1759, the palace was il*&p 
a fusion of E ur 0 P?"^- 
ncse design and crafty 
All in all, while theif* 
and particularly _ Chhw 
were represented 
ure by archacologiw ft 
Biennale refiecicd 

wcaltli of Islamic and og; 

cm arts and. indeed 

only to be hoped that 

will be developed fcfJL 

• die next prescntauon.in . 

This highly popular^ 

luous evepl needs W * ^ 
temalional and dealers, ^ 
seurs and to S cnc , EL 
to be drawn not only [ , 
cm Europe (spccifi^/ ^, 
Italy. Britain and 
also from the rpat.of uj 0 
greater diversity 
. should add to the un ^jj 
claim 1 that to B lWin r • 
..enjoys. ■ * T • 
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Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge in The 
Star's People and Events 
page. 
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The Star. He bears the task of 
linking people in the Middle 
East and the Worklpaper's read¬ 
ers in 24 countries around the 
world. 

Mr El Sharif studied commu¬ 
nications at New England Col¬ 
lege in Sussex, England, and re¬ 
ceived a Bachelor of Journalism 
from lire University of Missouri 
in Columbia, Missouri. 
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f Mr Ahillali Keshek will suc¬ 
ceed Mr Gero von Goetz, who 
left Amman recently, as Luf¬ 
thansa's district sales manager 
for Jordan. Mr Keshek was a 
deputy for Mr Goel/ for many 
years. 

Lufthansa, the German stale 
airline, is not operating from 
Queen Alia International Airport 
currently, but will resume opera¬ 
tions as soon as possible. 

t The American-Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee will 
hold its eighth annual conven¬ 
tion in May 1991, at die Crystal 
Gale way Marriott, Arlington, 
Virginia, in the United Stales. 

Ihc convention will run from 
2-5 May: Discussions will in¬ 
clude the contribution of Arub- 
Americans to the American cul¬ 
ture, the role of Israel in interna¬ 
tional terrorism, Arab countries 
occupied by Israel and Gulf crisis. 

• Mr Aqcl Beltnjie has recent¬ 
ly been re-elected for the second 
consecutive year as Vice- 
president of the International in- 
- flight Catering Association 
(1FCA). 

IFCA is an international or- 
ganization which runs 80 inter¬ 
national airlines,97 international 
catering companies and 245 olh- 
w companies which produce 
Items used for in-flight catering. 

• The Royal Society for Con- 
. jjvahon of Nature's president 
"J r AI Ma'asher, presides 
M the annual meeting of the 
. vcn&al. Assembly, convening 
QftSunday, 28 April, at the Inter¬ 
zonal Affairs Society's hall, 
«bal Amman 4th circle. 
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• HRH Queen Noor, last 
Thursday, loured Wadi Araba 
and the Southern Ghor, examin¬ 
ing the damages caused by the 
rains which flooded the area two 
weeks ago. 

Queen Noor visited the Qrcqra 
village, which lies in the midst 
of me desert extending from 
Aqaba to Kerak, where villagers 
live in abject poverty, deprived 
of the basic services such as the 
electricity power, water and even 
roads. The village has one health 
center, run by one male-nurse 
and a doctor who visits the cen¬ 
ter twice a week, coming from 
neighbouring ciLy of Aqaba. 

The Queen was accompanied 
on this tour by HRH Princess 
Alia Al Faisal, and the director 
general of the Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation, secretary generals 
of the Health. Water and Social 
Development ministries and the- 
governors of Kerak and Tafila. 


Safeguarding 
Petra's treasures 



l lhfi SivJ^ 0rl<iPaper announced ' 

••'JESWwnt of Mr Osama 
» ei Sharif 
1 to Midme East. 
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• The Vice-president of the Je- 
rash Festival High Committee, 
Mrs Lai la Sliaraf, last Thurs¬ 
day, stressed the fact that the fes¬ 
tival is extremely vital and cru¬ 
cial to Jordan In the economic, 

' cultural and tourism arenas. Mrs 
Sharaf willed that the importance 
of the Jcrash festival to Jordan is 
us that or lire Ba'nlhnk festival to 
Lebanon. The festival is usually 
visited by poets, artists and 
craftsmen. 

She also said that due to ihc 
Gulf war, and die closure of the 
Amman-Jerash highway, only 
two public events will be as¬ 
signed to Jcrash, the rest will be 
allocated to the capital Amman 
and the other provinces. 

• The Director of the Opera¬ 
tions of the International Com¬ 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
Mr Jean de Courten, had visit¬ 
ed the occupied territories be¬ 
tween 22 and 27 March, on a 
mission to assess the situation 
and have talks with the authori¬ 
ties. 

Mr Courten asked the Israeli 
government to lift the two- 
months curfew, abide by the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, take 
measures to improve the situa¬ 
tion of the detainees under inter¬ 
rogation and permit family visits 
— especially at Qeziot Military 
Detention Centre— if the pre¬ 
vailing tension is to be de¬ 
creased. 

# UNHCR Charge' de Mis¬ 
sion in Iraq, Mr Staffari Bode 
Mar, has left Amman on 3 April 
to Baghdad, to resume his activi¬ 
ties there. He was accompanied 
by three other UNHCR staff, 
members, escorting UNHCR 
first relief convoy to Iraq. ' 

The convoy consisted of food, 
medicines, tents and' blankets. 
This assistance will go to refu- 
.■ geds of. various origins, as well 
as, to vulnerable giriups of to 
Iraqi population, as identified by 
■, the Ahlisaari's riilsion, ' . 




News 

■ The American Cultural Center 
presents ABC News Weekly 
Highlights and The Macncil- 
Lehrcr Hour. On Tuesday, 16 
April, at 6 pm. 

Films 

■ The American Cultural Center 
presents "South Padlfc": Filmed 
on a lush, tropical island swarm¬ 
ing with sea bees, nurses, natives 
nnd coconut palms, this Is Rod¬ 
gers and Hammcrsldn's musical 

classicoflovcand war. 

Starring: Roxanno Brazzi, Mitzi 
Gaynor, John Kerr and France 
Nuycn. 

un Thursday, 18 April. aL 7:00 
pm(150 min), 

Field Trips 

■ Friends of Archacology/Jordan 
will conduct a field trip to Iraq 
El Amir, Qasr El Abd and the 
nearby cave dwellings and in¬ 
scriptions of the Tobiad family 
(Persian through Hellenistic peri¬ 
od). Departure will be from Amra 
Hotel, at 9:00 am (in private 
cars), on Friday, 12 April. 

Show jumping 

■ Under the patronage of HRH 
Princess Haya Al Hussein, 
showjumping competitions will 
be held on 'Thursday, 11 April, at 
8:30 pm, al the closed arena of 
the Arabian Horse Club. The 
show will include an elementary 
class jumping at a height of 60 
cm maximum, a novice_c|ass 
jumping at a height of 90 cm 
max, a national Jordanian class at 
110 cm max and a two fence chal¬ 
lenge competition. The two fenc- 


Cxhlbltlons 

■ The Spanish Cultural, Center 
will present an art exhibition of 
the Spanish artist Klara Amado, 
starting 21 April, ‘Saturday 
through Thursday* from 9-1 am 
and4-7pm. 


• THE PETRA National Trust bi 
(PNT) held its first public meet- ai 
ing in Amman on Tuesday, to re- pi 
view a proposed Petra region de- ai 
velopmcnt plan drawn up by fc 

architecture students and staff tc 

from the University of Jordan, fc 
The meeting was attended by ic 
HM Queen Nonr, pairon and 
honourary chairman of the Trust. n; 

PNTs President HRH Prince if 
Ra’ad Ibn Zeid pledged that the u 
Trust would "exert the same cf- c 
fort today to preserve the human o 
and natural heritage of Petra as li 
the Nabataeans exerted in creat- a 
ing it 2,000 years ago.” a 

The long-iemi development s 
plan was drawn up by University r 
of Jordan fourth year architec¬ 
ture students and their professors I 
who have worked on it for the f 
past nine months. The plan was s 
requested and funded by the I 
PNT, which is dedicated to pro i 
serving the rich heritage, natural l 
beauty and quality of life of the i 
people of the Petra region in I 
south Jordan, ] 

Prince Ra'ad thanked the uni¬ 
versity students and sutfr for i 
their hard work, noting that "this 
development plan is noteworthy 
for its realistic quality work, and 
because it was drawn tip by Jor¬ 
danians who know flic region 
mid its people and who are sensi¬ 
tive to the particular cultural en¬ 
vironment and human and eco¬ 
nomic needs of the country." 

Tuesday's meeting was also at¬ 
tended by members of the 
Trust's board of directors, the 
mayor and members of the mu¬ 
nicipal council of Wadi Musa, 
officials from Ma'ari govern orate 
and concerned national minis¬ 
tries in Amman, and staff, , stu¬ 
dents and faculty from the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. 

The Petra region development 
plan aims to assure that long¬ 
term municipal and tourism ex¬ 
pansion can late place, in and 
around Petra without destroying 
the special cultural fabric of the 
area or encroaching upon its 
unique antiquities or natural en¬ 
vironment; It comprises propo¬ 
sals for land use, zoning, envi¬ 
ronmental protection, expansion 
of commercial and .residential ar¬ 
eas, transport, municipal Servic¬ 
es, tourism facilities, cultural ac- 
livities and archaeological 
preservation requirements, 
Prince Ra^ad expressed; the hope; 
that all concerned public and £n-r 
vate sector bodies in to country. 
would carefully study the pirn* 
and then closely coordinate their 
futtire activities, in the Petra re- 


, PNT was , established . IB 
mondik ago by a group pf con¬ 
cerned Jordanians, in order io 


bring together people in Jordan 
and abroad who share a deep ap¬ 
preciation for the natural beauty 
and cultural wealth of the Petra 
region— and who arc committed 
to a collective international ef¬ 
fort to safeguard its unique phys¬ 
ical and human heritage. 

PNT plans to launch un inter¬ 
national fund-raising campaign 
this autumn to endow it with a 
trust fund to finance long-term 
efforts, including excavations, 
conservation, preservation, pub¬ 
lications, tourism development 
and promotion, museum displays 
and exhibitions, information dis¬ 
semination, aiui cultural and hu¬ 
man development activities. 

Prince Ra'ad noted that ''just ns 
Petra was the result of sustained 
and constructive interaction 
among die great civilisations of 
the ancient world, an internation¬ 
al effort is required today to pro¬ 
tect and preserve Petra, and to 
assure its physical safebeing for 
Lite enjoyment, scholarship and 
pride of future generations." 

He noted the need for urgent 
action because the delicate envi¬ 
ronmental balance in the Petra 
region is extremely vulnerable to 
pressures front die brisk increase 
in tourism, and the natural ex¬ 
pansion of Wadi Mousa village 
and other nearby settlements, 
such as Bcidha. Within a tow 
years, Pcim expects to receive 
over 200,000 tourists a year, 
with over 2,000 pcoplo entering 
the ancient ciLy every day during 
the spring and autumn high sea¬ 
sons. . , 

The PNT will not implement- 
' .projects ilself, but will act as a 
co-ordination, research, promo¬ 
tion and funding body. Member¬ 
ship in to PNT is open to indi¬ 
viduals and institutions from any 
country. The annual membership 
fee for individuals is JD 20 In 
Jordan, or $25 abroad. 

The Trust's officers include 
Suha Shoihan and Dr Raouf 
Abu Jaber (vice presidents), 
Karen Asfour (secretary) and 
-Rami G. Khouri (treasurer). 
The rest of the members of the . 
founding board are HRH Prln- 
i • cess M*jda Ra'ad bln Zqid, 

. Widad Kawar, All Jabrl, Faw* 
zi Zayadine, Nasri Atallah and 
Ghazi BIsheh. 

I PNT is an independent, non- I 
. profit charitable society, which 
& ‘ accepts lax-deductible dona- 
- * Uo'ns, according to Jordanian 
y law. The Trust can be contacted 
n through any of the board mem- 
ir bers, by post at P O Box 312, 
i- Amman, Jordan, or by fax at 
(962-6) 628167. The roember- 
8 -ship secretary in Amman can be 
i. . contacted by phone at (962-6) 
i!o : 818415. ■ 








































Public headaches- 
private cures 


By John Kenneth Galbraith 

in Cambridge , USA 


G S^ 50 ^ ? r 80 m economc and political Any such discussion today would have a marked flavor of 

" c ? de , ^ m ™ ch .“ lte J s e discussion antiquity, the economic and political equivalent of the resur- 
was nationalization—or socialiMhon. Large, powerful rection of the Titanic or the re-creation in New York’s Cen- 

Mustri^ PK>minent 0n talPark i ofthe caves 31x1 P^teigs of Lascaux. All mention 

d consumers TOre - even is now of privatization, most dramatically in Central Europe 

■"JttaStmeitJnkmtautomtheSsh-joISeZ: 

thenr prospective fail ure. Again the remedy: nationalization, It is a discussion, I surest, that should be approached 

John Kenneth Galbraith is the Paul M. Wbtbuig professor of r ® 8ervation - extending, on 

economics emeritus at Harvard University. as There 18 no overriding rule 

v , as to privatization by which anyone or any country should 

e guided. There is no substitute for careful case-by-case 
thought, painful as that may be. Continued on next page 
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BART OF JAPAN'S HISTORICAL eco¬ 
nomic success has been its careful mix¬ 
ture of private and state cooperation, 
symbolized by the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry's efforts that have made 
Japanese industry successful—and 
cautious. Almost four decades after 
General McArthur decreed that three of 
Japan's largest state-run firms become 
independently managed, though still 
tied to government purse strings, the 
firms have finally become financially 
privatized. 

The transformation of Japan National 

Tsupnari Edvard Kuroki is the assistant 
director of Japan's International MAGLEV- 
Tfcchnology office and a consultant for the 
US-based research and development 
company Poster-Miller. 


Railways GNR), Japan Tobacco and 
Salt Public Corporation and Nippon 
Telegraph and Telephone Public Cor¬ 
poration (NTT) began in 1948. In 1985, 
the Japan Tbbacco and Salt and NTT 
were privatized; JNR followed suit a few 
years later. 

JNR, however, pioneered a unique 
course to privatization. Seven different 
major rail enterprises have been spun off 
from the parent company and are in var¬ 
ious stages of privatization. The prob¬ 
lems JNR encountered while still under 
the fiscal control of the central govern¬ 
ment, however, are typical of the prob¬ 
lems of many state-run firms. 

Unlike Japan Tobacco and Salt and 
NTT, JNR was always subject to severe 
competition with existing private rail¬ 
way companies from the very beginning 
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from previous page 
•. ; :b.Europeand Japan, visiting 
AmeriC&nsride with pleasure on 
■ publicly qwned or largely publicly 
owrted railroad systems. Govern¬ 
ment ownership and operation of 
'.,m by no means unimportant in- ■ 

: dugfry hag been an economic and • 

! , j™ success. In the United States 
J«8gen^er rail service is not widely! 
i ^private rail ownership was ex- 
pstvelyafeilure here. The pas- 
frains and quite a few of the 
^pjnijw tllat do still serve are 
^ated jjy the government. This is 
with modest Competence; the 1 
• "wrnabVe was no passenger ser- 
JCe St ^ and a large part of the in- 
left with no cdigo ; 
;™s;ehhen.- , / • ' 

.^ .^I ^ern fcdu8triai count-. 

Inf'S i i. , 


^ ^wifteriand; a . 
f: a# popite afetitodes 

[^^^tnhMt^capit^fn and free , 




enterprise and where I have lived 
part of my life, I bank in an excellent 
publicly owned bank, ride a publicly 
owned railroad arid rejoice in seeing 
cities where everyone is entitled by 
public action to more than accept- 
ableshelter. t 

Elsewhere, there is indication that 
if a corporation is large enough, it 
does not greatly matter who is the 
ultimate owner of its shares. It can 
be owned by the government or, 
with little difference, by scattered 
and anonymous investors. What , 
' matters is that the management of 
the enterprise have full right of deci-: 
sion and be fully accountable for 
1 performance; that it be broadly ,- 
rewarded (or good performance and 
suffer the consequences of incom¬ 
petence; This, in turn, is to say that 
, it should be generally aubjectto the 
.; test of the market arid have trie 
rewards from doing Well and the :: 
penaltfes from lousing things up. 

- The disaster of public ownership j 


of its 1948 transformation, especially in 
major cities. Though JNR often wanted 
to implement improvements to make it 
more competitive, the budget was con¬ 
trolled by the government and approval 
for improvement plans were often bog¬ 
ged down in bureaucracy. 

While struggling to meet growing 
public demands and overcome the fi¬ 
nancial binds of the government, JNR 
managed to maintain a profit until 1968. 
JNR marked its first yearly loss on the 
balance sheet in 1969 and losses soon 
snowballed. Over the next 20 years, 
tremendous efforts were made to try to 
improve JNR’s financial situation. 
(Repeated borrowing to make up for the 
growing deficits totaled over US$150 
billion by the end of 1985). 

During the losing years, the railroad 

in much of Latin America, as also in , 
the case of older industry in Europe 
and elsewhere* is that performance 
is irrelevant or largely so. The firjn 
is kept in operation as a lifeboat and . 
gravy train for those employed = 
there. The service rendered or the 
product manufactured is poor and 
sometimes redundant; the cost can 
be large and on occasiop horrific. 

Privatization here has much td be . 
said for it; it is also, in a good many • 

cases, a useful cover for simply I 
shutting down the business.: 

I have been tafidng of large ern - 
. , terprises—the big corporations.: 

As the Russians, the Central Eukp- . 

: peansandthe Chinese hayedis-: 

; covered, the case tot theprivatiza- . 
tionof ariiaJl .enterprises, especially 
those renderirigserVicesbrp|t>d UG *, 
ing diverse cohsuinfergoods, isyery 
great, perhaps nearly total*; It was 
here, kboveall, that socialism did 
. not work. ■. L-’V; 

Noneof this, however,. is to fram- 
mi?e the problems in llie . transition ■ 

; back Jo : 

proving far moie. difficult thin some 


implemented a series of drastic meas¬ 
ures to cut its losses including, at one 
time, laying off half its work force. JNR 
was also forced to increase its fares 
many times, knowing that while this 
might aid the financial situation im¬ 
mediately, in the long run it would (and 
did) cause a severe drop in the number 
of passengers. JNR tried to expand and 
diversify key, profitable lines in hopes 
that an investment would eventually pay 
off, but all plans were opposed by the 
government, which didn’t want JNR’s 
expansion efforts to threaten the private 
sector, 

Tb compound JNR’s struggle, govern¬ 
ment planners requested many unprofit¬ 
able local lines. Meanwhile, the more ef¬ 
ficient and more profitable privately 
owned Shinkansen (bullet train) was ex¬ 
tended beyond Tokyo and Osaka. 

JNR seemed to be locked into a no- 
win situation. Both the government and 
the public criticized JNR for its ineffi¬ 
ciency. The railroad’s hands were tied 
by government fiscal controls and politi¬ 
cians were constantly lobbying for their 
constituency's interests, which invaria¬ 
bly conflicted with other constituencies’ 

demands. . , . 

Now, after five years of privatization 
and diversification, though there are 
many more hurdles to overcome, the 
newly named Japan Railway's (JR) finan¬ 
cial situation has improved significantly; 
the number of passengers has increased; 
operations and scheduling of each JR 
line are becoming more suited to local 
needs; and, perhaps most importantly, 
each JR company now has complete 
jurisdiction over its own development, 
like other private railway companies. I 
Each of the JR companies still has years 
to go before paying off all debts and 
resolving many other problems. But the 
future of JR companies looks bright, for 
it is now finally transforming itself into 
a truly autonomous consumer-oriented 
organization.* 


of Its advocates ever? imagined. In¬ 
telligent gradualism can have much 
to commend it. 

. What emerges as a conclusion? 

I venture to think the meaning 
is clear. This is riot a matter by 
which we can be guided by .any 
universal rule, by ideology. Vfe can¬ 
not conclude that public ovmership 
.is always good or bad. Equally, there 
is no general case for or. against pri¬ 
vatization. There is a need for care- 
. fill Consideration in each particular v 
case or, in the particular land or 
class'of ecoriojmc enterprise. : 
Thought, not general rules, must be 
breught to bear to the issue Of 
privatization. 

As I indicated at the outset* 
this is demanding, even painful, 
i Far easier is the oratory laying down : 
' broad, if sadly implausible, prin- 
7 dples. Butt it is thought yre must 
hive. Some have spoken Of a broad,, 
transforming move to private enter¬ 
prise, lamhopefuland, indeed, op¬ 
timistic enough to believe that it will 
• be a thoughtful adjustment to par¬ 
ticular pfrcumstance.* 
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Selling the family silver 

In UK, jury still out on success or failure 


By Nigel Adam 

in London, UK 
_ »_ _ 

THE BRITISH LOVE a bargain. Until 
the present recession, standing in line 
for store sales was a national pastime. 
One ongoing sale proved so popular that 
near riots sometimes broke out in the 
City of London. This was the phenom¬ 
enon known as privatization. 

The disposal of a substantial part of 
the UK government's industrial assets 
was a cornerstone of the Thatcher ad¬ 
ministration's policy over the last decade, 
[t stirred lengthy debate about the mer¬ 
its of privatization; even now it is stifl pro¬ 
ducing unruly street scenes as investors 
rush to buy before sale deadlines. 

The era of privatization in the UK is 
almost certainly drawing to a close, not 
long after the architect of this phenome¬ 
non herself left the stage. Sale of the 12 
regional electricity complies last No¬ 
vember was to be followed by the sales 
of the English and Scottish generating 
companies early in 1991, which would 
mark the current end of the program. 

In total, the UK government will have 
raised nearly US$78 billion from its asset 
sales which began publicly when 50 per¬ 
cent of British Aerospace was sold 10 
years ago. The state entities which have 
been passed to private hands include the 
cream of British industry in bey sectors 
ranging from energy to telecommunica¬ 
tions. - 

the debate over the ultimate conse¬ 
quences of privatization has always been 
a lively one. Socialist politicians have ac¬ 
cused the Conservative government of 
putting dividends and profits before 
stable utility prices; the late Lord Stock- 
ton; formerly Conservative Prime Min¬ 
uter Harold Macmillan, once compared 
privatization to selling the family silver. 

Aligning itself with Adam Smith who 
Wfote in The Wealth of Nations: "'In 
eveiy great nronarchy of Europe the.sale 
of the crown lands would produce a very 
large sum of money, which, if applied to 
Re payment of the public debts, would 
deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which those lands have 
everqfifordedtothecrown,’’? the govern¬ 
ment has defended its sales insisting 
they are the key to a new free enterprise 
spirit. ' 

The government recognizes, though, 
that raising revenue' to reduce thejevel 
of ppbjip debt Is.a finite exercise] : The 
November sale, of the. electricity industry 

bate, Privatizatioiiof tije Coal and railway 


• . •" . . MULCH, 

present nertherhasthe pece^sary iatruc?- 
ture to sut?}ve in the privife secfor. : 
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I The present government is working 
on plans to sell off British Coal but faces 
a dilemma between economic and polit¬ 
ical considerations. British deep-mined 
coal is uncompetitive on world markets 
at current prices and the industry would 
need to be slimmer to survive in private 
hands. 

Although more than 100 pits have 
been closed in recent years, two-thirds 
of the remaining 68 may need to be shut 
down to make the industry profitable in 
commercial terms. The accompanying 
job losses would prompt a political faror 
and could cost the government votes 
and key seats at the next ejection. 

Two other key objectives lie behind 
the overall privatization strategy. As the 
then-chancellor of the exchequer, Nigel 
Lawson, explained at a conference in 
1988:' ‘The benefits to the economy of 
having these industries in the market 
sector and the benefits which come from 
haying a wider spread of share owner¬ 
ship. . .are lasting and go on indefinitely.’ ’ 

The government 
recognizes, though, 
that raising revenue to 
reduce the level of public 
debt is a finite exercise. 

The November sale of the 
electricity industry has 
left the government’s 
shelves almost bare. 

Certainly, privatization has boosted 
the number of individual shareholders in 
the UK; from only two million in 1975 it 
multiplied to about 10 million by the end 
of last year. Yet the proportion of out¬ 
standing shares held by institutional in¬ 
vestors—principally pension funds and 
insurance companies—has siso increased 
to no less than 80 percent.. 

The government has deliberately 
spread the new shares thinly, Most in¬ 
vestors hold ortly a few hundred, which 
is proving irksome both for the newly 
privatized companies; who must main¬ 
tain a bulky shareholder register, and for 
individuals, who find that rising Haling 
costs^ make sudi tiny holdings barely 
worthwhile. . ’ 

This issue came to the fore last No¬ 
vember when shares for the regional: 
e^ectnaty ^companies; were massively 
oversold. ^ Allocations: were pared back 
most investors received 

1 ^^ a ‘^'mPpnce. , ; W)reeVS 
Siw .receivednosharesataS 

^^^.^hatlbeen.cash- 

V..*, v' ■•■‘i « 


tion program, the event was tainted well 
before its dosing minutes. First, in 1989, 
the government was forced against its 
will to drop nuclear power stations from 
the sale after it miscalculated their run¬ 
ning costs. Then, last summer, it began 
talks with Hanson, the industrial con¬ 
glomerate, on a possible private sale of 
PowerGen, one of two British electridty 
generators. When talks began to unravel 
the government decided to revert to a 
public sale early in 1991. 

Despite problems in the process, 
many investors have profited handsome¬ 
ly from privatization. The electridty sale 
may have resembled a lottery to unlucky 
investors but those who did get shares 
are already sitting on a gain of over 50 
percent. Further back in privatization’s 
history, those who scrambled to buy 
shares in Jaguar, when it was sold in 
1984, realized a fivefold profit when the 
company was bought by Ford in 1989. 

Jaguar's fate raises the question of 
whether privatized companies do bene¬ 
fit, as Nigel Lawson maintains, from be¬ 
ing in the market sector. Jaguar was 
unlucky to some extent; after a roaring 
start, the company’s profits slumped as 
a weaker dollar cut sales of the luxury 
car in the US. 

Critics of privatization point to a 
number of flaws in the program. They 
maintain that shares were deliberately 
sold below their underlying asset value 
to attract buyers, a charge fiercely rebut¬ 
ted by the government, which points out 
that sale terms had to take account of 
often volatile stock markets. 

Some critics assert that privatization 
was essentially a political move to buy 
conservative votes by effectively guaran¬ 
teeing the new shareholders instant pro- 
. fits. This claim may hold some truth 
although the grim recession of the past 
year will more than offset any political 
advantage gained. 

The switch from public to private 
ownership has also left most industries 
with a continuing monopoly. Tbp mana¬ 
gers are still drawn from within the com¬ 
panies, leading to charges that the best 
talent is excluded, 

The big utilities like British Gas and 
British Telecom have generated respect¬ 
able profits since becoming privatized 
but this is largely because they still hold 
monopolies in their markets, Telecom 
has improved its services but the in- 
ustry regulators believe that services 

andpnces could be even more favorable 

to the consumer. 

This attitude will be reinforced if a 
socialist government is returned at the 
next general election. The Labour Par¬ 
ty has said it will renationalize only cer¬ 
tain industries, principally Ibjecom and 
tne .water and electricity companies/ 
ije .gpve.mment would insist that all the: 
unities paymore attention toprices and 
leas to dividends.,. f : * 

* s .still out on the success of 
:»e ; UK pnvati^tion experiment. Its in-' 

■: JWW jf?. some comfort from 

tiie^fad.that the process is being re-; 

gthe&te^model If frothing else]: 
mtot(on. ; freon -added to the: 
vocabulary of industry. *, j 
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The fading of Canada 

Once a model for state enterprise, Canadians sell out 


By Anthony Westell 
in Ottawa, Canada 

ENTRANCED BY A global trend, the 
Canadian government has been privatiz- 
I ing state-owned corporations and cutting 
spending on public services. While few 
argue that this is not good economics, 


there is rising concern that it is bad 
nation-building for a young country. 

Always sensitive to the influence of 
American ideas and culture seeping 
north over the longest undefended 
border in the world, Canadians have 
taken pride in a political culture marked¬ 
ly different from that of the United 
States. And part of that culture has been 


public enterprise. 

While Americans have sought life, lib¬ 
erty and the pursuit of happiness for 
every individual, Canadians set goals in 
their constitution for "peace, order and 
good government” for the national com¬ 
munity. In the past, the government was 
seen as an agency with which to cooper¬ 
ate in building a country in a huge, 
sparsely populated territory with a for¬ 
bidding climate. 

It was government that created the 
national airline, now Air Canada, rather 
than rely on US lines. And it was govern¬ 
ment that created the Canadian Broad¬ 
casting Corporation (CBC) to provide 
radio and later TV service as an altema- 
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tive to broadcasting from the US. Most 
recently, the government created a na¬ 
tional oil company, Petro-Canada, to 
compete with multinational giants in 
developing and marketing oil reserves. 

Federal and provincial governments set 
up literally hundreds of additional cor¬ 
porations—so many in fact that nobody 
could keep track as subsidiaries mul¬ 
tiplied. Public enterprise became part of 
the fabric of Canadian society, created 
sometimes by Liberal governments, or 
often by-Conservatives, whose tradition 
was British rather than American—that 
is, those who viewed society as a whole 
rather than as a collection of individuals. 

Now, however, that tradition is disap¬ 
pearing. Railway passenger service, run 
for years by the publicly owned corpora¬ 
tion Via Rail, has been cut, including the 
famous transcontinental train, The 
Canadian. 

The latest casualty, the CBC, has been 

forced to slash local and regional TV ser¬ 
vices because funds provided by the 
government have risen far more slowly 
than costs. The French-language station 
in Tbronto, part of the national effort to 
make French Canadians feel at home 
outside Quebec, is being closed. Cal¬ 
gary, Alberta, now has even more rea¬ 
son to be unhappy because its local pub¬ 
lic news service is closing. The CBC 
claims it can no longer afford to broad¬ 
cast live the proceedings of parliament 
or provide an international radio service. 

Another side of Canada’s political 
culture that distinguished it from the US 
and helped to create a sense of nation¬ 
hood has been comprehensive social 
security. Public health insurance, gen¬ 
erous unemployment insurance, child 
allowances and other federal and provin¬ 
cial schemes have embodied the ideals 
of community and public caring. Now 
they too are being cut back. 

Conservative Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney is no ideologue, no Margaret 
Thatcher or Ronald Reagan and he 
knows that neo-conservative rhetoric 
would further divide a country already 
divided by language, culture and com¬ 
peting regional interests. But he failed 
in his first years in office to deal with a 
rapidly growing federal budget deficit. 
Then, he feared upsetting voters; now, 
he has little choice but to slow spending 
and raise taxes. 

Mulroney has negotiated a free trade 
treaty with the US and now must allow. 
industry to restructure itself to compete 
more effectively in the continental and 
international markets. This means rety¬ 
ing Jess on regulations and more on 
market forces, giving less attention to 
developing the remote regions of 
Canada and more to doing business 
where costs are lowest. 

Canadians are watching the familiar 
symbols and institutions of their na¬ 
tionhood fade. A new society is emerg¬ 
ing, one in which market forces are 
dominant. The American model is I 
taking shape—a model they thought 
they had rejected at Confederation in 
1867.4 

V . Anthony Vfeslett is The WorldPaper 
associate editor for Npith America 
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obligation to provide services, but to see was spawned by the tireless and cast 
^at ttey’re Provided.” efforts of Ralph Stanley, formed 

Privatization is being especially well- head of the US Department of W 
received in cities that are trapped in a portation’s Urban Mass Thn 8D0rb ? 
squeeze play between the end of federal Administration. Stanley who™*? 
■■ rcvenue sharin « ® 1987 (which “ ^ fed erai post after concluding theb! 

-."‘"S SSSi late 19708 Pra'dded up to 40 percent of ment could never solve the natE 

Sf IJI the revenues for towns) and state frastructure problems, launched Z 

fEtt l. i i governments’ own tax-limiting meas- ject to build the nation’s first privateu 

ures - Also, with recession blanketing road, a commuter road linking Dufe 
flll 1116 country ' tax bases 316 shrinking. Airport to the capital’s Viiginia^biT 
These fiscal pressures have made pri- Because his idea—the first private M 

vatization of services ranging from am- road in Virginia since 1815—was iUed 
bulances to garbage collection to prison Stanley began by getting a law pS 
MSmMmm adnlinl . stratl ’ on increasingly attractive, allowing his company, The Ibll M 

tJ" Ws book on P riva dzation entitled Corporation of Virginia, to become tin 
j Government Goes Private, author nation’s first private infrastructure com- 
Fitz ^erald cites numerous ex- pany. After moving to Leesbuig, Vu# 
amples of municipalities in the US that for the project, securing the necessary 
have jumped headlonc into Drivatizatinn tonriina an r\ rnnt-■ . 
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By Brad Durham. 

in Los Angeles, USA 

Tkm which we call necessary institutions 
an simply no more than institutions to 
which we have become accustomed. 

Alexis de Tbcqumlle 

PARTISAN POLITICS REIGN in the 
councils of American government-fed¬ 
eral, state and local—with almost Pavlo- 
vwn predictability when revenue fells 
short of expenditures. One side bellows 
m services should be slashed while the 

the other's knee-jerk, though less de¬ 
monstrative, mantra is “raise taxes " In a 
country which has stubbornly refused to 
admit for at least two decades that there 
are limits to what its economy can do, it 
to become a well-rehearsed dance. 

But as 1991 heralds in a recession 
economy,and fiscal problems at all levels 
of American government, there's a new 
version of an old dance step in town— 
what some are calling The New Privati¬ 
zation. , . . ; ,. ■ : . ;* 

Privatization is based 6n the premise 
that most; everything the government 
does would work better and cost less if 
fefttoprivate firms. Thie; say ife critics, 
bpt \vho will provide sendees.such as 
mepiqal care and educatiotfto those 
without the ,respiuces tp pay; for them? 
* :jJespite. jits origin in conservative, 
free-toket economics, privatization is 

— ■ ■■■'- .* i i .\* r i. ' , ^ , f . • • • 

Bfed.Durham, former assistant editor of - ■ 
The PforldBapir and onetime editor of thi . 
Moscow biweekly Commirsatii ,is a . * 


-, ~ uiv. uiauxtciuuiuc ui uicaiung grouna. 

streete remaining in the city inventory. Though the Reagan administrate 
And there are many examples of cities clearly sided with the slash-service 
that have abolished their municipal gar- crowd, it also sold billions ofdollanswt 
bage department, turning the entire ser- of federal assets and created a nurabe 
vice over to private firms. Scottsdale, of govemment-by-contract schemes,] 
Arizona has even privatized its fire de- 1988 report of the President’s Com 
P “\ u , , sion on Privatization called for mor 

y • r . P? bab V the best example of privatization in every thing fromAmtri 

PnvaUzahonon the municipal level is the -the state-owned passenger rail sei 
m nn* ^ , itf' • A town of vice—to air traffic control. 'Hie Bushad 

’* fX - ’aH i ,f»■ , es southeast of Los ministration seems to agree with lb 

u e lff' La .‘r 1I f ) da is one of 75 so -called new privatization, though more for buck 
: ' a fll contract aties throughout California, etary reasons than ideological ones. 

awards private contracts for But, due to the tremendous pubE 
P ub hc services mcluding police and fire trust tliat must be placed in profil 
winning converts amone “^h coltedwn, transit, stieet dependent business, privatization has it 

iSo^TticSShT^ saf® T kS ^ jects ' data detractors. "The big, bad news of pn 
All seem to agree that privatization’s tinn nf th^in 3 ^ rif 1 ^ f 1 ? even , °P era - vatization is how easy a private compan 
modem bcamation is a P much better Dublin . tbe on! y 0311 turn into a private monopoly,” m 

alternative to saddling up ftfold w- t S ? admlnis ‘ rat0 ? ^ Donahue of Harvard University 1 
horses of slash services/raise taxe«? w m!?^ 1 °r even considered, Kennedy School of Government, 
rhetoric. 36 *“ oversight of the Donahue reviewed the evidence a 

Studies by groups such as the Na. rnnoenno? t , privatized prisons, a focal point of pri 

tional Science Foundation and the Inter- onlv 59 toll ** ^raploys vatization due to local government's in 

national City Management AsStion 2! ™ e . e { n P 1 °y eea . By com- ability to control overcrowding and i 

comparing public sector to private sec- Habra similar. . neighbor ! n 8 C1 ty of la sheer novelty of the idea. He conclud 
tor performance todicateptoteS ed that there is little reason to belie, 

can perform a full range of community payroll permanent eni ployees on its private prisons produce a substantia 
services at lower cost and higher quality. Hiafa^mnshn,,*™ j , savings to the public purse. Buthejto 

^For example, the reports cSde is aSSSS^h^ admits to "feeling queasy’’over the hIb 

that pnvate companies building prisons. level Them in^n ° n state °* a ^ ow big private firms to get into to 

cun shave 25 percent oTtte ™ SS nnl'f boom business rf incarceration. He says, “ 

public facilities, completing the design manaeemeT* n?^^ 00 ?^. 013011 and don,fc 0316 how rauch money we save an 
and construction in a year when it takes broto ground to 17 °nq S ‘ ^ how ^cient it is, some things shouldlx 

tiie government up to five years. Private ifomia alone tour ln 1 Cal " ® the bands of government, 

fmns have proven they can collect begun private toll fimS have 0ther critics of Privatization won: 

residaitid garbage at half the cost of city Roger Feldman , that the ethic of public service, vital t; 

sanitation departments and build waste- Washington D C Lo wtb a democratic system of government, 

Ptos, which they Derm^TO Mc " M when everything is reduced J 

>v^ at . ha ^ theMst ' fe near ^one- presented n ^«5? eiy, *? cei,t * y re ‘ maximizing profit. Why would one vo! 

KSSf 0Uf ^ ^er Je to an oration thati 

^Piivatiration in the US, which prob- tempts to at " only attempting to get rich? 

nia road^Se^ 011 ^ CaHfor ‘ Love it orloatiieitf privatization seera 

S Sn ’^^.^fetheThatch- mclSfS^ction ^ to ^ the wave of the future. Accordin 

San Diego Softie°^ ad P eir to John Naisbitt, author: of the me| 
and mentofus Sm l h !ffi. rn 8e «‘ PoP^ar book Megatrends, decent* 

S3 h e vtett direct gov- dian strips^ to n and the trend away from reliance o 

isting hijiways Feldm^fldJTIffw P 0 ^ institutions are two of the topi 

kss2.?ss' 


New ybrk(^n 1 ^rffi C ^ e^V,C ■• As ' “With the toll road •« 13 016 ^ institution in America 

ba8^rbfeen'AiM °^ mo,w b° aete nnine the profit maririr, 813 ^ rlln byit8imnates.Ifitwercii’tfo 

^ pie of choK» articles to the Consl 

teflos.aays, for «wirbiim^ntalaSal” heS 8 oojboldened private sector 
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Hungary’s shaky progress 

Privatization clouded by politics 9 favoritism 


BY ROBERT BECSKI 
in Budapest, Hungary 

IN HUNGARY, NOBODY is satisfied 
with privatization’s pace. Despite nu¬ 
merous program proposals, drafts, 
arguments and amendments to laws, 
i there has been little progress. Today, 


many enterprises totter at the brink of 
insolvency while guidelines for bank¬ 
ruptcy or restructuring remain hazy. 

There is also a growing suspicion that 
some privatization schemes have led to 
massive giveaways of state assets which 
may have added only a droplet to an 
already shrinking pool of government 
revenue. 


STRATEGIES 

Boston ■ Washington, D.C. * Brussels 


Reinstating private ownership is a dif¬ 
ficult task in a country where every 
grocery store was socialized. Yet, the 
principle of privatization is firmly en¬ 
trenched and can be carried out in three 
approved procedures. 

The first is a change in ownership in¬ 
itiated by the state. State-owned enter¬ 
prises are supposed to be offered for 
sale several times a year. So far, two 
such programs have been announced by 
the State Property Agency, which con¬ 
trols privatization. In the first wave of 
sell-offe, 20 enterprises were offered for 
sale—for each of which there were 25 to 
50 applicants. About a dozen enterprises 
have been offered for sale in the second 
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wave, which started at the end of last 
year. 

In the second procedure for privatiza¬ 
tion, the enterprises themselves initiate 
the sale. Dubbed “spontaneous privati¬ 
zation,’ ' this process remains a political¬ 
ly sensitive issue and topic of heated 
debate in and outside the government. 

There is also a third procedure for 
privatization. Domestic and foreign in¬ 
vestors—including managers and em¬ 
ployees—can request the sale of a 
specific enterprise or shop. 

Paralleling the above mentioned pro¬ 
grams, the ‘ ‘ preprivatization program’ ’ 
was initiated through a special act of 
parliament in the retail trade, restaurant 
industry and consumer services. Its 
development is a good example of the 
difficulties which new governments face 
in previously socialist countries. The 
idea of an enterprise which is formally 
under state control but is in fact run in¬ 
dependently and leased was an obvious 
solution for the transition to private . 
ownership. Under this program, retail 
firms and restaurants may be leased 
from the government by employees, 
who then deliver preordained monthly 
payments, retaining any additional 
profits. 

The idea finally saw daylight, but 
some managers, especially those fink¬ 
ed to the political elite, often took ad¬ 
vantage of generous leasing terms. 
Many state enterprises were under¬ 
valued and transformed en masse into 
joint stock or limited liability companies 
(which are set up under the condition 
that, in case of failure, new owners are 
only liable to the extent of their initial 
contribution of capital). From 1988 to 
mid 1990, the number of limited lia¬ 
bility companies rose from 450 to 6,000, 
20 percent of which were retail firms. 
Many of the companies were drastical¬ 
ly undervalued, again to the managers’ 
advantage. 

The media often reports cases of pro¬ 
perties “saved” under the preprivatiza¬ 
tion act—only to be run by retired 
political leaders. Some have since 
ironically referred to. this regulation as 
the “post-privatization act” 

The government’s privatization pro¬ 
grams have rejected—with the excep¬ 
tion of farmland—the idea of reprivati¬ 
zation, which would enable previous 
owners to regain their assets. Instead, 
the principle was established that 
players in the economy could only obtain 
property by buying it on the market and 
by taking over its burdens. 

Therole of foreign capital, for the time 

being, is also controversial. AH agree 
that the Hungarian economy cannot be 
privatized without a massive injection ol 
foreign capital. The privatization of large 
. industrial enterprises calls for flfestent 
investors, but in an uncertain economic 
. environment they are not going out ol 
their way to invest. There is a growing 
concern that by cheaply selling stores 

and shops to foreigners, we impede the 

development of a domestic middle 
I class.* 


Robert Becski is an economist and works for 
the Market Research Institute in Budapest. 
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Grape leaves: A centuiy' 
of Arab-American poet!) 


By Marilyn Raschka 

IF THERE were a Who's Who in 
South Lebanon, ihc Lebanese 
government would not be listed. 
The important headings would in* 
elude Israel, the PLO, Hezbollah, 
Amul, the "South Lebanon 
Army" (SLA) and UN troops. 

In January, the Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment decided to remedy this. 
It announced that in February it 
would deploy army troops into 
the Iqlim Al Tuffah province, as 
a first step in rc-a sterling conirol 
of the whole south. 

The choice of this 128-square- 
Kilometer sector in the fooihilfs 
cast of the coastal road has mili¬ 
tary, political and demographic 
motives. Once, Ihc arena where 
. Amnl battled Hezbollah, a peace 
accord brokered through Damas¬ 
cus in October 1990 quieted the 
area enough for its shaken resi¬ 
dents to return. The Lebanese 
government would like to see 
j them stay, and the army, once in 
• P«cc. will make sure conditions 
arc conducive to doing so. 

The deployment of the army 
was carefully planned to seek 
: cooperation from members of the 
old who's who. Lebanese Foreign 
Minister Fares Bouciz made con¬ 
tact with the US, France, Britain 
and other European countries to 
•secure what he called 
: international cover” for the de¬ 
ployment. UN Secretary Marack 
Gould ing lent support in early 
• January during a trip he makes 
limes a year to inspect ' 
.. UNIFIL (UN Interim Forces in 
r Lebanon), established in part to 
oversee the withdrawal of Israel 
‘ after Its invasion in 1978. A sec¬ 
ond provision of the UN resolu- 
... UQtt that set up UNIFIL calls for 
.. listing the Lebanese govern- 

■ j raenl in re-asserting its authority 

all the way to the Israeli border. 
BOuolz also contacted Arab states 
with special ties to the PLO. He 
asked that they pass on a simple 
^message: please don't give the 
pjclls an excuse to attack South 
*. L< Sf n 2 n ' ^ercise self-restraint." 

' similar appeals went out to 
v/ Lu’R, resistance groups. 

: What fallowed was clearly not a 
parl or that script. Palestinian 
1 ■ I 04 *® 1 ., l®7ngM ■ into Israel's 
' ^ attracted, Israeli 

TOWliatory air raids on Palesiinl- 
: an Installations/uniil, on S Fbbm- 

■ ^jA^al.ipUitia announced 

:r ; there would be r.o funher ex* 
.!] changesofflrei , <!.’.•■ • 

, ;; c >r ^ T ^P du5 of-civilians from 
U Soylh Le.banon la an; old 'story. - 

Chronic economic problems hive 
. vniade the area the poorest In the 
<4 coOntry* Heaped on 1 top of that 
haf h been unstable security ion* . 
. . dlLionrr-. the result of a vicious . 
. ^.clrole Of PLO .activity, Isra61i re+ : 
PH sals and the growth of lhdrgo.;j 
nous rcsl stance grtapg and suriro* 

: vgate militias,y .; -f. 

^ 3 undbr th«e c cycles oh 1 

'• ^^othling; - security* and in- 
! despairmg of a : peace '• 

^ Settlemeht to #nd' 15 years of tor-: ' 
\£*“PUi/ thousands ;of : ;; war^eary 

; * 
'Ji, -q 1 , 1 i| lh i l ' i'.'j 11'* * i Itif 

-. •; w-l -Or. ■& 


Southern Lebanese have traveled 
to neighbouring Arab coiimrics 
£Uid to nearby Cyprus to apply for 
immigration visas — to any¬ 
where. 

Bouciz and other Lebanese 
leaders see a new and sinister 
side to the exodus. They fear, 
ironically, ihaL migration of Leb¬ 
anese from the South could make 
room for the thousands of Pales¬ 
tinians that Israel would like to 
expel from ihc occupied territo- 
nes. That expulsion would, the 
argument goes, open up land in 
ihc West Bank for Soyict Jews 
Hooding into Israel. 

A familiar exodus 

On 18 January, a familiar exo¬ 
dus took place at the US Embas¬ 
sy in Beirut. Ambassador Ryan 
Crocker and his US mini-staff 
nastily departed by helicopter to 
Cyprus. Even in the staunchly 
Christian neighborhood where 
toe embassy is located, pro- 
Saddam Hussein feelings coupled 
with anti American sentiments 

si es j? krael *Hd far more dam¬ 
age. Thousands of Lebanese resi¬ 
dents . fled Israel's lO-to-16 
kilometer-wide "security zone" in- 
Lebanon, which is patrolled by 
Israels surrogate army, the SLA 
mdiua, with an estimated 1,000 
Israeli soldiers as backup, j 

Israel furthered the panic by 
•distributing leaflets in the zone 
w *to instructions oil how to cope 
with the effects of chemical war- 

YW L i °u cn su 88 esled to some 
l.JOO Lebanese from the zone, 
who work in Israel, thai they buy 

:SwS frora ,hc Israetls aL 

Lebanese residents remem- i 
bercd anoiher reason to leave. In j 
■ : 19 J ' 0, , Isracl carried out : 21 air¬ 
raids In toe area; No one .kept 
count; pf the mock .raids, or the 
frequcnL shelling of Lebanese vil- 
• lages by the.SLA' following, a re- 
sistance_opemion by Hezbollah 
- or an affiliated grpup. 

.. ■ "As-Safir,'; a Beirut daily that 
» ? c ? Uenl 'Jobof<iqverlng 
ihe.Souih, In arecent tordepth" 
;lpok at the. exodus of the Leba- 
.|i*se from South. Lebaribn, arid 
emigration of Soviet Jews to 1 
;^iJ%;iC6iild this bemere 
cobtoidencelL^ it possible toe 
?Iyil war has petformed 
; Silv ty undermbS 

-tog- the domographic situfltinn 
.^d JCsWteturihg it so as' to con' - l 






Meanwhile, toe Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment is snuggling with its 
own Palestinian problem. Its dc- 
icnninaiion to disarm all militias 
allows for no exceptions. "All 
Lebanese and non-Lebanese mili¬ 
tias will be disbanded and their 
weapons handed over to toe Icgii- 
imate authorities," toe govern¬ 
ment declares. The term "non- 
Lcbanesc" refers to the 11,000 
Palestinian fighters in Lebanon. 

In 1986 the Lebanese parlia¬ 
ment declared null and void a 
1969 agreement which allowed 
toe PLO to set up bases on Leba¬ 
nese soil. Lebanese Prime Minis¬ 
ter Omar Karami has ignored re¬ 
cent demands by the PLO that a 
new accord defining Palcslinian- 
Lcbanesc relations be signed. 
The Sunni prime minister, whose 
sectarian community was once 
the closest Lebanese faction to 
the Palestinians, publicly an¬ 
nounced that Lebanon will abide 
by toe armistice agreement 
signed with Israel 42 years ago. 

It is unlikely, however; that ilie 

Lebanese authorities possess toe 
capability to go into the camps 
and disarm the guerillas. The 
armed Palestinian factions still 
maintain bases Inside toe 11 Pal¬ 
estinian refugee camps in Leba¬ 
non. 

. There is also doubt about meet¬ 
ing the present deadline of 15 
March for dissolving the militias. 
Although Greater Beirut is basi¬ 
cally militia-free, the gunmen 
nave relocated to areas elsewhere 
in toe country. 

In response to the government's 
HnH ^bcpro-Iraiiiaii Shi'ite mili¬ 
tia Hezbollah lS sued a statement 

shouM l°HTf "^ he 8° vem ment 
" dtferemiate between mi- 

ilias and the role of toe resis- 
tance.... m its legitimate struggle 
against Zionist occupation." 

^ ^ most form ida- 

We.wh6 in toe South, Israel, is- 
JJied a statement of its qwn: "If 
toe presence iof toe Lebanese 
,^ny m toe area.is explqi^^ 

. Wronst groups .to mount guenlla 
a 8 am « t hs, we will cer- 

resilond."l Aiid, the Israeli 

^^^Wamed.in Suchh^se' 
anhy would besqb- 
jectadtodangecps well. ■ ~y,. 


Reviewed by George 

Shadroui 

GRAPE LEAVES , n collection of 
Arab-American pociry edited by 
Gregory Or fa lea and Sharif El- 
intisa. is a worthy project for a 
number of reasons. As toe edi¬ 
tors explain: "When a teacher 
warns to imbue her black stu¬ 
dents wilh a sense of pride, she 
might read Langston Hughes, 

Gwendolyn Brooks, or Sterling 
Brown. There exist anthologies 
for virtually every Amcricnn eth¬ 
nic group: black, Hispanic, Jew¬ 
ish, Indian, Chinese, Armenian, 
and so on. Until now, however, 
none has existed for a group 
whose love of poetry is native 
and deep; Arab-Americans." 

any anthology, whether it in¬ 
cludes Southern, Black, or wom¬ 
en writers, aims to save toe read¬ 
er legwork— to make accessible 
a wide range of work that other¬ 
wise would not easily be seen or 
read. It is understood that each 
poet will speak to the.reader in 
his or her unique way, employ¬ 
ing individual instincts and per¬ 
ceptions in the hope of striking 
chords of understanding. Noth¬ 
ing is lost, 
then, in toe 

way of artistic map 

ST was BOOK 
preserved or _ _ 

ari-s REVIEW 

lion. Some- 
thing is 
gained, how¬ 
ever, by packaging an anthology 
such as Grape Leaves. All of lho 
artists, while die masters or their 
own work, have been shaped, in 

E arl, by their ethnic and cultural 
ockground. In this respect, 

Grope Leaves is n window 
trough which to view tho Arab 
and Arab-American experience. 

The poets featured in the 
book— there nrc 20 in all-- 
range from the famous (Kahlil 
Gibran) to toe virtually un¬ 
known. It includes writers al¬ 
ready accomplished in other gen- 


can be highly personal and,, 
lleciivc, full ofimagcrvandiM. 
uphor that communicaics r 
■nany levels. Breaking the w 
oi a ixiem can be a demands 
albeit rewarding, task. ThaidS 
iu>l mean a poem cannot v 
smiplc." Naomi Nyc's'fc 
a Fist is a moving, gentle aat 
mem about toe fragility of ^ 
That it is only three sianzasloa 
and easily read only enhaiS 
the achievement. 

Other poems arc more diffictik 
to handle. Adnan's 'The Beirut- 
Hell Express" opens with the 
jol ting line: 'The human race is 
going to the cemetery in m 
upheavals." 

From there, she lakes the rad- 
cr on a roller coaster of imagery 
and emotions. It is a compter 
work, very much in the stream- 
o!-consciousness vein, andyct,i 
conveys the cliaos and drains- 
lion tout, as Adnan foresaw. 
awaited a schizophrenic Leba¬ 
non. 

Another war poem of note is 
Orfalea's "The Bomb that Fell on 
Ahdu's Farm." In it, he describes 
first the intrusion of modem 
warfare into ihc simple lives of 
Lelxmon's fann¬ 


ers: "It was iciri- 
lying and beauti¬ 
ful 10 see a 
wedge of silver 
up from toe 
South." The sur¬ 
real beauty is 
shattered by a 
deadly explo¬ 
sion; 


Next door, in my graii-wicM 
newly 

irrigated field's, a bomb jell- 
The mad smothered it. The 
mud 

talked to it. The mud warn 
its death like a mother. Ana 
the bomh with American letter¬ 
ing 

did not go off. 
Water your gardens always. 
Always. 

Gibran needs no inlrodueiion- 
His books, most notably the 


ras such as Fawazriirkl, author His books, most notably Tt 
or the Palestinian memoir The Prophet , have made him one < 
disinherited, and Etcl Adnan, too best-known writers in Am« 
who wrote Siu Marie Rose t a ca, where otherwise Arab » 
novel about toe Lebanese civil Arab-American art remains ol 


. “ , r -- niviary cmics, 3 miis as iawi a yv** -•-- ■ 

and authors whose reputations in teller. "The Gravedigger" 811 
toeir respective fields are already "From Kahlil toe Heretic J 
secure. Samuel Hazo, Eugene dark poems, toe first about 
aul Nasser and Orfalea himself triumph of death over life J 
those who had pub- second almost Marxist m 1 ‘- 5 ® 
“f,. ™ly prior to toe publi- piction of class tensions belw 
cauon of tois anthology. ruler and ruled. There is also m 

1 .,^°^ 5® l" ste d chronological- riior and whimsy. "The Fffi 
y according to date of birto. The wakes up in the rooming to sj 
' Amecn Rihani, His shadow. Full of hope, I 

E , “ ndidate Mikhail thinks of caring a camel. J 

‘iwm. 811(1 ? a Madi—- noon, still hungry, he sees j 

11,0 'hamlgrant writ- shadow again and thinks, • 
ere who made up Kahlil Gibran's mouse will do." ..j 

or .K? P® 0 League." All Ben. Bennani’s 'Letters to W 

P 0015 were • • anon" captures toe , 
nnW: ^ d wntm 8. al toe time of homesickness and isdauo 0 ., 

- - * • . America. He misses his fa® 


■Smarts: 


nS Amecn Rihani, His shadow. Full of hope, 

wobei Pnze candidate Mikhail thinks of caring a camel. 

‘iwm. 8(1(1 Abu Madi—- noon, still hungry, he sees 

^ Ir nmigranl writ- shadow again and thinks, 
ora who made up Kahlil Gibran's mouse will do." .. 
Wll-taown Pen League." All ■ Ben. Bennani’s"Letters to l 

Poets were • • anon" captures toe auto 
nnKiir^f’ wr,t,n g. at toe time of homesickness and isolauon 

.. pubhMUon • . America. He misses his fan 

anil rtimV' 1 h^s.' reputations 1 and neighbours in toe old co 
sSh d0 not try. The poem ends on a me! 

does -' ^ note: T am alone now,, 
■ editor® ^ frib ufo to, toe care toe pains are birds searching fe 
'nwtftrt j ■ :W ^Piling toe! nest," While Bennani laments 
The .wholls of : the ■' Eolation, BImusa celebrates n 
■-boetrv :"SS,^^^niary and riage by ^hiding Gibran. : 

f ^ nmoVing ' i bo not eat from the someth 

-roetry is m. many wdvs ih«* : : . . . 

tn<»t difficult of wmten arts, it. Continued on opposite pi 


THE STAR 


Important opportunities open up for Palestinians 


By GUassan Al-Khatib 

THE END Of toe Gulf War has 
nlaced toe Palestinian cause at 
the crossroads, facing a new 
stage, and on toe steps of a new 
crcf in terms of [regional] balanc¬ 
es opportunities available and 
varyingcxtcmal factors. In order 
for us to advance further dcvel- 
onmcnls in the direction dial cor¬ 
relates with our legitimate rights, 
while keeping our losses at a 
minimum and our gams at a 
maximum, the Palestinian nation 
must deal, both seriously and 
quickly, with the following 

agenda: , _ . 

First: To review toe past Pales¬ 
tinian political performance in a 
spirit of open democracy. 

Second: To look at boto our 
weaknesses and strength points, 
resulting from recent develop¬ 
ments since toe end of Lhc war, 
in toe process of understanding 
the nature of toe next stage. 

Thiid: To move into toe phase 
of vital initiatives, rather than re¬ 
maining stuck in a circle of 
merely reacting to toe proposals 
of others. 

Fourth: To move toward clari¬ 
ty and preciseness in dealing 
with toe next phase, leaving be¬ 
hind generalizations that can eas¬ 
ily be misinterpreted. 

Fifth: To work within a 
planned framework, in order Lo 
address lire negative conse¬ 
quences of the Gulf crisis and 
prevent a [long-term] decline in 
the living conditions, in the oc¬ 
cupied territories; to is, rather 
than settling for mere reitera¬ 
tions of political slogans. 









Sixth: To allow for the discus¬ 
sion of lire- above-stated points in 
the spirit of forgiveness and in¬ 
ternal democracy. 

The aim here will not be sim¬ 
ply to discuss toe proposed 
points, but ratoc-r to defend the 
importance and urgency of such 
a discussion, .so that our future 
policies will come as a result of 
free interactions and open dis¬ 
cussions, which arc not limited 
to those from certain circles, 
classes or political factions. 

The' conclusion of toe war 
exposed our inability to predict 
wilh any precision the end re¬ 
sults of toe conflict; this led peo¬ 
ple to build high hopes, had re¬ 
sulted in a state of shock, as the 
huge gap between lhc expecta¬ 
tions and hopes on toe one hand, 
and toe actual results on the oili¬ 
er, became apparent. 


At toe same 
Lime, even 
with toe de¬ 
gree of de- 
-""“N v siruciion and 

\ loss that the 

^ \ war caused, it 

r also brought 

^ A( about great 
m.xj y gains that 

_/ A- must be noted, 

mmm0 4 JJ as they will be 

/ J 4 the conrer- 
if ' f stones of 

\V V strength, shap- 

\ ing the next 

y ^ phase. For 

t one, many of 

* the figures 

—-— within toe 

. Arab slates 

- hiding behind 

slogans and promises have final¬ 
ly shown toeir true colors. At toe 
same lime, the truth behind 
American policy toward Arabs 
has been revealed. Moreover, 
the long-standing Israeli argu¬ 
ment of border security has col¬ 
lapsed. However, most impor¬ 
tant for us, Palestinians, is that 
the Palestinian issue has been 
brought back lo tire forefront or 
international focus. One of toe 
internationally agrced-upon con¬ 
clusions derived from the- Gulf 
war is that unless toe Palestinian 
issue is resolved, there will not 
be stability in toe region. This is 
the fifth war in the region, in 
which tire Palestinian issue is a 
key factor. 

No matter what lire view or 
the international community is 
toward solving toe Palestinian 
problem, its recognition of toe 


importance of solving the prob¬ 
lem' translates into a major gain, 
if wc deal with it properly. 

This new persistency lo tackle 
the Palestinian questions synon¬ 
ymous lo a double-edged sword; 
one side of which may lead to 
attempts to solve lhc Palestinian 
question in a fashion that docs 
not suiL lire Palestinian interests. 
However, even will) litis scenar¬ 
io, important opportunities can 
be opened. If wc handle toe situ¬ 
ation from a strong and capable 
posiiion, wc can emerge wilh 
gains. 

Our success in investing in lire 
next stage, while avoiding any 
possible losses,' depends on toe 
capability of our political perfor¬ 
mance. This requires an urgent 
move away from strictly receiv¬ 
ing and responding lo whai is 
suggested, and moving toward 
active and intelligent political 
initiatives aimed at placing toe 
other side in a posiiion requiring 
toeir response, ir toeir reaction 
is a negative one, which is a pos¬ 
sibility in toe next phase, exter¬ 
nal pressure will definitely be 
exercised to reach a solution, 
though not necessarily a just 
one. 

This also demands that our ini¬ 
tiatives for tire upcoming phase, 
the phase of vicious politics, be 
accurate and clear, leaving be¬ 
hind generalizations and ambi¬ 
guities. It is also a time in which 
wc arc in a strong position due 
to toe correspondence of our po¬ 
sition with international legiti¬ 
macy, as well as to toe United 
Nations resolutions, lo which 
many arc lately singing the tunc. 


In fact, at this lime, it will be 
hard lo shrink away from toeir 
implementation. 

This last war has achieved one 
of its main objectives— that of a 
functional linking between the 
Gulf crisis and the Palestinian 
cause. Today, our cause is alive 
on both the international and the 
local levels, the way it has never 
been bcforc.lhc subject of Israeli 
occupation of our land has en¬ 
tered into every home around toe 
world since the war began. It is 
up lo us to take advantage of this 
in full confidence, strength and 
courage, without letting toe 
chance of presenting our stand to 
anyone, anywhere pass us by, in¬ 
sofar as wc believe in toe justice 
of our cause and toe logic of our 
initiative; this while holding 
firmly lo the essence of our 
struggle for toe right to decide 
our own fate- in our own land. 

Finally, in order to guarantee 
safely and success in reaching a 
correct stand, our primary weap¬ 
ons Tor the next phase must arise 
from the masses’ conviction and 
understanding. For this to hap¬ 
pen, wc must allow toe doors of 
discussion and constructive- argu¬ 
ments to be wide open. This will 
only happen if wc try lo be more 
forgiving and patient toward oth¬ 
er points of view. ■ 

Gassan Al-Khntib is a profes¬ 
sor of cultural studies at Blr- 
xdt University, and a regular 
participant in meetings wilh 
foreign dignitaries. 


President of the Gaza Bar Association: 

Intervention from Washington 
can stop expulsions 


ISRAEL'S DECISION to expel 
four Palestinians from the Gaza 
Strip recently generated wide- 
swead indignation in the occu¬ 
pied territories. Tire step was 
seen as another severe blow to 
peace efforts in the region at a 
lime when the United States is 
trying to push toe peace process 
forward. On this and other relat¬ 
ed issues, head or the Gaza Bar 
Association, Freih Abu Middain, 
a member of the team of lawyers 
defending toe four slated for ex¬ 
pulsion, spoke to the English- 
language weekly Al-Fajr of Jeru¬ 
salem. Excerpts follows: 

Q: You have attended a ses¬ 
sion for the Military Objections 
Committee considering an ap- 
P^l by toe four Gazans slated 
jor expulsion. What did you 
.think of the proceedings so far? 
.-A: A discussion look place 
about the so-called secret evi- 
dence the authorities have 
against toe four accused. In fact 
• tots evidence is primarily gencr- 
■ area in the rumor mill and can- 
not bereonsidered solid informa- 
toto. The prosecution is also 
easing its. case partly on accusa- 
jjons ■ they ; have already been 
j^nvieicd on in court and spent 
Jtote in prisoni for such as in the 
: S- 0 u Jamal Abu Al Indian, 
^ cascs of the others, ac« 
1 nni? 1 ? 1 ? * 81 ® Israeli court ae- 

HtoUcd them on earlier. ' 


But since the expulsion deci¬ 
sion is a political decision and 
not a military one, then the mili¬ 
tary authorities must be seen as 
merely trying to execute toe pol¬ 
icy and plans of the Likud gov¬ 
ernment Their aim is clearly lo 
obstruct toe peace process. 

Q; Did you succeed in con¬ 
vincing Lhc court to leL you see 
the so-called secret files so you 
can defend your clients? 

A: No, they refused. Only 
something like one to two per 
cent of toe materials has been 
shown to us. Wc have objected 
to toe consideration of any 
"evidence" that is by its very na¬ 
ture speculative since it musL re¬ 
main secret and demanded dial 
such evidence be made public or 
else wc would refuse to answer 
toe charges. The court refused. 
The most serious breach of jus¬ 
tice in our opinion is that even 
toe committee's sessions itself 
were held behind closed doors. 
Previously, such sessions were 
open to toe public. Although we 
requested that such be the case 
today, toe judge refused. 

Q: Do you have any hope at 
all that the expulsion orders will 
be reversed? 

A: I expect the four Gazans 
wilfbe expelled unless US Presi¬ 
dent George Bush personally in- 
• tervencs to prevent it. In this re¬ 


gard, I delivered a message from 
too four to Laurent Fnbius, 
speaker of foe French parlia¬ 
ment during our meeting wilh 
him in Jerusalem recently. In 
toeir message, foe four reminded 
Mr Fabius dial France sent its 
army to restore foe ruling family- 
of Kuwait to power, and that 
France should move to keep our 
people in their homes. Bui the 
fact that during toe last 23 years 
of occupation, not a single ex¬ 
pulsion order has been revoked 
is very discouraging. 

Q:What is your comment on 
the UN Security Council state¬ 
ment which was issued against 
the expulsion? Do you think it is 
satisfactory? 

A: The statement fell short of 
my expectations. Il should have 
been binding on Israel. It should 
have said clearly that if Israel 
did not abide by it then it would 
be punished. The suuemcni 
should have had a procedural na¬ 
ture. Isn't foal what was done to 
Iraq? 

* 

Q: The Israeli press reported 
on an Israeli plan which includes 
withdrawing toe Israeli army 
from refugee camps and forming 
a committee to administer foe 
Gaza Strip. How do you sec 

that? : ;■ . 

: A: If foal is autonomy; u only 
aims aL liquidating foe Palestini¬ 


an problem and at freezing it 
once again. The Palestinian peo¬ 
ple have not waged their Intifada 
and made enormous sacrifices 
for the past three years only to 
get autonomy. 

Q: How do you describe foe 
situation in Lhc Gaza Strip now? 

A: It is worse than ever. The 
suffering can be seen in the local 
economy wilh thousands of 
workers whose source of income 
had come from work in Israel 
and who are now denied access 
to their jobs. They are taking a 


Grape leaves 

Continued from previous page 
said Gibran: 

but the prophet never married. 
Drink from the same cup, 

1 say. 

and dream on the same mat - 
tress. 

While Uic Middle East is often 
a reference point or focus, foe 
poetry is not limited in this re¬ 
gard. Elia Abu Madi touches 
deep, universal themes in several 
of his poems, "the Bomb of An¬ 
nihilation," "The Sea" and The 
Silent Tear," each one deals with 
man's "smallness" next to a uni- 
. vente toaL devours life. In "The 
Silent Tear" a man tries to con¬ 
sole his grieving wjfe by telling 
her to take heart in the knowl-. 
edge that this life is but a pass¬ 
ing phase and a 'better world. 
. awaiLs foe faithful. She Smiles. 
He; later lies in bed, awake, un¬ 
convinced by' his' own words. 
His fears echo those of his.wife. 


major economic beating. There 
are also enormous losses of in¬ 
come as a result or llie Gulf War. 
Wc sec the people suffering from 
n lack of cuucation with foe pro¬ 
tracted closure of schools and 
universities. After maintaining 
the highest of education stan¬ 
dards in the Arab world, now wc 
are facing an increasing illiteracy 
rate. These are but some of the 
difficulties, not to mention the 
travel restrictions, the continued 
confiscation of land and other 
forms of harassments. ■ 

Al Fajr. 


Oh night! I have lost my way. 
Let there be light, if it exists! 

Is this how we die, 
how our dreams disappear in 
an instant, 

and to dust we return? 
More fortunate than us, then, 
are those who were not born, 
and better than men are stones 
and rocks. 


Few of the pieces in this won¬ 
derful collection fail to speak el¬ 
oquently to some aspect of life, 
whether it be faith, love, loss, 
war or peace. Grape Leaves 
should be read at leisure, sipped 
on cool fall afternoons and on 
qold winter nights by a firp. It 
should be carried to a quiet park 
in the spring and lo the shade of 
a tree in summer. It will reward 
those who put aside political and 
materialistic concerns long 
enough to reach for our common 
. humanity. That is the goal of all 
good poets, after all, and Grape 
Leaves is filled wilh good poet- 
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Our Say.... 


Appeasing the aggressor 

IT NOW appears clear that Washington is preparing the ground for an offi¬ 
cial burial of the idea of the international peace conference, which is sup¬ 
posed to convene under the aegis of the United Nations to impose Security 
Council resolutions 242 and 338, regarding the Arab-Isracli conflict and Is¬ 
rael s occupation of Arab territories. Instead, the United States is now mar- 
!?*??■ “[. en,al ^ c approach, namely a regional conference on peace in 
resolutions ^ ^ ™ UN imerfcrcnce and binding Security Council 

S™ P roposal received Israel's blessings. The idea was first 
floated by Israeli Prune Minister Yitzhak Shamir, few months ago, just 

and war P. lanes w L crc pounding Iraq. US Secretary of 

ih*i! ?h^ S SCCO i nd r V1 u 1 !? !^ e ““ w,thJn a month clearly indi¬ 
cates that in the aftermath of the Gulf War, the United Nations no .longer 

presents itself as an appropriate vehicle to solving regional problems a 
S^f^uwaii ll ° n ° f P ° liCy dUrinS ^ ° Ulf confli “ 211(1 Ir “f s occupa- 

thc , Un T ited . Stales stin uses the UN Security Council 
as a policy tool to starve the Iraqi people, strip Iraq of its basic infrasimr- 
?L a ! ? country and a nation and subjugate the enure Gulf region it aban- 
Hp?Hn» IS , ”.!f r T al,0 !f al organi2ation aud neutralize its role when it comes to 

of ^ ierri,ories ““ ^ inaHenabie 

liSlPI^ISr 

Israelis It i b D f ? e ’— lakmg a biased stand in fa vour of the 

Dense Tfh U r p’i i i? h h deals , com Promiscs could be slruck at the ex- 
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Arab-Americans 

Healing the wounds of war 

By Dima Zalatimo double allegiance? 

The Arab-Amcrican psyeholosmi * 
SOME ARAB Americans arc disappoint- plains that it is difficult to be an Awh ■ 
ed in their governments' selective applica- America today. "People are scare!" £ 
lion of international law, especially as it explains, recalling the young Arab wnm* 
applies to Palestine and Lebanon. Some who recently told Abudabbah she lifJu 
fear for the lives of family or friends, ci- friendly cab driver, who inquired abT 
ther civilians or members of armed forces the woman’s nationality. Afraid to 
m the Middle East. Others arc troubled by was of Arab origin, the woman i5 

iwpm T 7 RI lnlAruinme nf rrtnmVso/>f nk.t _■ U)iU IRC 


ther civilians or members of armed forces 
in the Middle East. Others arc troubled by 
recent FBI interviews of members of tlicir 
community, and the resulting inference 
that they may not be loyal to the United 
States, or that there may be terrorists 
among them 

Such are the concerns of Arabs and 
Arab-Americans across America as ex¬ 
pressed to PalesLinian-Amcrican clinical 
psychologist Nuha Abudabbah, who hosts 


driver she was Greek. w 

What is needed, says Abudabbah, is » 
structured forum for people to talk aboot 
their fears and anxieties. Hearing iheir 
troubles echoed by other people, she saw 
is very therapeutic. 1 ' 

Such forums inclyde town meetings and 
support groups, which are being planned 
in Washington, DC and other areas with 


■ ’ ,, .. .-: ..uuicr areas wiui 

a weekly Arabic-ianguage call-in show on large Arab and Arab-American popuia. 
the Arab Network of America (ANA), lions. 

The "powderkeg of emotions" among the Children are especially vulnerable and 
community she serves, Abudabbah ex- require special attention, says Abudabbah. 
plains, was dramatically illustrated by the They not only need to express their feel- 
iusi caller to a special ANA program, in ings, they need reassurance that iheir par- 

which she invitpH lie. _._, .. ^ 


which she invited lis¬ 
teners to express their 
feelings over the air. 

An Iraqi woman in 
Detroit, one of five met¬ 
ropolitan areas where 
ANA programed are 
heard, explained that 
she was alone in the 
United States with all 
of her family members 
in Iraq. "What can I 
do?" she pleaded to Ab¬ 
udabbah. "Please help 
me, say something. 

What can I do to stop 
the war? Should I bum 
myself, kill myself?" 
she cried. 

"It was so heart- 
wrenching," said the 
normally strong-willed 
psychologist. "I cried. 

My co-host, a Lebanese _ 

woman with vivid Somalis in Washington; Wor- 
mcmorics of war, cried, tying news 
The network’s chair- 



rnovaf" ^ aud ‘ businessman, was deeply 
„ u 1 ? 0 ncxl ca ! I ® r was a Kuwaiti woman 


cnLs will be there to pro¬ 
tect them from 
confrontations at school 
or on the playground. 
They also need to feel 
good about their heri¬ 
tage, 

"Wc have small Iraqi- 
American children not 
knowing how to express 
their identity," she add¬ 
ed. 

Abudabbah points odl 
that, contrary to Western 
stereotypes of them, Ar¬ 
abs arc not accustomed 
to expressing their deep¬ 
est feelings, "there is a 
resistance to digging 
dec|)er than the surface," 
she says, "Wc arc always 
concerned with what we 
should or should not do 
and what is acceptable, 
ngton: Wor- rather than what we feci 
inside. Bottling things up 
tends to cause physical 

ailments." 

Such physical reactions include weak¬ 
ness, breathing difficulty, nausea, loss of 

nmviiiin nlnlnmn«.. n ..l ..... M.koianrp. 


ousadmini7fc 


who pxmvccnH orcuuiing (iiiiicuuy, nausea, iu«w 

had hSifif w J?" 1 : al sceing whal apixsiiic. nightmares and even substance 

the Irani invasion^ C0UnUy ^ a rcsuJl of nfcusc, Abudabbah explains. Intolerance, 

tSsSSi A v irritability, a sense of isolation, bartering 

pieS thL^ S, h f^ bsaiC u 0n pP c ?' wilh God in reuim ^ peace, confusion 

Abudabbah InlSSiw ^eiher, ’ and frastration are all emotional reactions 

• h^ wcm'i ?n ^r by ^ ying ^ hcr 10 arises. Abudabbah points out that such 
hadjust call&ri" ° ^ raqi woman who W 10 ™ arc not Confined to .Arab; 

A Saudi woman raii^H , American communities, but afflict all 

been fastine everv ^ 1 ° had Americans, especially those wilh loved 

Eg for 8 S -sSih T j oncs i° die Middle Ekst. 

beamed SnSr? ° ur efforts Abudabbah prescribes active steps to 
asked ra ng Jerusalem? she enable people to cope and "take charge of 

Abudahhnh „ . ‘heir lives. She advises people who are 

gram was to- allow 6 SSS 3 ? 86 '^ lhe pro ' hc,d hosla 8 e 10 the television screen, a 

themselves 'Ther P U Pt? P ° 10 c , xprcss condition Abudabbah calls "CNN syn- 

heard," iS'Jri 10 *» dr 9 mc *"shut off the TV, or at least min- 


tunes pi Israeli music. We cannot but ask ^ ^ * ■ , mc heard," she said "P.^nT fl - s ncea 10 °9 ? romc » 10 shut off the TV, or at least mm- 

the pic of the honest broker when from the hewinninol? Jo 1 ? 1 *? C<an p ay ty don't have bmnd ir!!! ou ^ communi- imizc viewing hours. People who are frus- 
talkmg and negotiating with onlv one nanv tn n® « 18 ls en,n 8 In fact ANA's mono CesS 10 tbe me <lra-" trated by coverage of events in the Middle 

„ Tho Paleiliniei, ■ the ^mmuSi^onn" 1 East are advised^ seek alternative sourc^ 

Hzcd and compromised for mahv Ai-JS? L?l??P ir ? d aga ! nst| raonopo- projrram was n mHA y !^S and ^ ll lhe es 9 f ‘"formation. Artistic expression 




SM-Jsg gaa s ssap-i 

ing and assuring statements Mr Baker U W? °u sugar coal ' 
fresh in our minds and so are AmcriCMi.p^iU^:. S ?f ^ l * m 


p.o. fc , 31J 


**1 lad. ANA'c __ ,—• ui bfuiu ii" -- 

the Arab communirl^^n 01 1 ®?5*? ,2 £ d East advised to seek alternative sourc- 
program was a much ^ es of ‘"formation. Artistic expression and 

“Mediacoverace political activity arc constructive ways of 

stressful," Abuffiah exnlah^Ti^^ ' cban ! lclin fi feelings. Abudabbah stresses 
ficuli, to son out facts d “’ Physical activity, which releases tension 

tion. Also, the lovaltv of iUlnIS 1S,nfonna j helps improve sleep and digestion, 

to the war. is tog quSn^d° P SS? Expressing feelings to a non-judgmental, 

Americans are being madeto feeUike/ accepting listener is also .essential. ■ 

both Arab^d^AnrericSi wh" 0 ! 1 ^ S! ma ZaJatim() 18 features editor of Jw 

okay far many JewishScricLis to tave S“| ,lngton R * po,,, on M,ddte E>s A ’ 
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Programs on 



Jordan 


Television 


from 13-19 


April 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 


SATURDAY 


8:30 — No Job For a Lady, 
"questions, questions": Gene's 
experiencing raising questions 
and issues in the House of Com¬ 
mons, for the first lime, and 
whal a complicated matter it 
proved to be. • 

9:00—-Encounter. 

10:00 — News In English. 

10:20 — Feature Film. 'The 
War • Wagon" Starring: John 
Wayne and Kirk Douglas: Ted 
Jackson, who recently got out of 
jail wants to retrieve nis ranch 
back from a gang of villains. 
That is when Lomax steps into 
the scene. 









if I 


Our House, 
Wednesday at 
9:10 pm 


i k P | 


SUNDAY 




8:30 — Mother and Son. "The 
divorce": Arthcr wants to di¬ 
vorce his wife and liz discovers 
that her husband is having an af¬ 
fair wilh his nurse. You can ima¬ 
gine what complications lie 
ahead. 

9:10 — All Our Children. "Be¬ 
ginning to behave.' 1 Eps/7: This 
interesting documentary deals 
with how different children from 
different countries encounter, ils 
well as, respond to early relig¬ 
ious upbringing. 

10:00—News in English. 

10:20 — Paradise. "The last 
warrior”: A lumber company 
moves into the ncighborhotxl, 
with the obvious aim of cutting 
down trees, John Taylor, the In¬ 
dian, strongly believes that this 
is wrong and naturally Ethan of- 
I rers help. 


and its inhabitants ensues. 

10:00 — News in English. 
10:20 — French Feature Film. 


WEDNESDAY 


MONDAY 


8:30 — The Golden Girls; Fi¬ 
nally, inspiration hits Blanche's 
way, and she composes hcr first 
novel, and Sophie learns the true 
nature of her illness and both arc 
unable to cope with the new cir¬ 
cumstances. 

— Inside Story: American 
millionaire, John, knew that Pau- 
can help him purchase the 

E r, which she did in return 
omething. 

JJ'SJ— ; News in English. 

Future Film ."Eldora- 
Z . (Wester ner) Starring Robert 
2-f Um: A classic westerner 
aS*"* two fop stars, and 
Effoeaory of two friends try- 
J.H 10 help a drunken shcrif 
I a gang of sober villains. 


8:30 — After Henry. Tines of 
communicalons" • Lines of 
communications between Sara 
and her grandmother broke 
down because of the latter’s 
snooping around, luckily the 

{ granddaughter is able to mend 
cnccs. 

9:10 — Our House. "Different 
habits": David and his sister 
Molly find hidden pictures of 
iheir father with another woman, 
and when they confront Iheir 
mother wilh it. They arc given 
lessons. 

.10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Love and Hate: Colirc 
is convicted ami sent to jail; he 
is still in jail and still denies the 
charge. There is still that myster¬ 
ious atmosphere wrapping the 
case. 


house Rock." Starring: Elvis 
Presley and Judy Taylor: This is 
the definite Elvis Presley classic 
Rock n' Roll movie, and it tells 
the cx-convicl's rise to stardom. 
There's drama, love and Rock n' 
Roll in the classic film. 


FRENCH PROGRAM 


SATURDAY 


6:00 — Falkland au bout du 
monde. A documentary abouL 
the Falkland Islands, south of 
the South American continent. 
The programme looks into the 
wild life there, and the general 
topography of Lhe region. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — French Varieties. 


SUNDAY 


THURSDAY 


TUESDAY 


~~. Charles in Charge. 
^? ,ag iJ s . helping": Charles 
t£« in Uie elevator wilh a 
alizn a 0 *”®?’ 811(1 he doesn't re- 
chickrno^ he doss* hc 

4te fron,havi,, ^ naf - 

steau'.Tt- riocuipentary. “Co- 
glftw HBy of the world 
Erfflw 8 mounuiins 

New to. discover for us 
and W ^ ^ die scientific 
^a social study of dip Islands 


8:30 — Day by Day. "That Sat¬ 
urday feeling": When Ross ap¬ 
plies a clever trick on his dad, it 
works like magic to an extent 
that Ross in the end gets in trou¬ 
ble for it 

9:10 — Black Forest Clinic. 
"The value of life": In this epi¬ 
sode a family of a young couple 
lcams the truth of a highly philo¬ 
sophies] issue, that anybody's, 
life is too valuable to waste. 

10:00 News in English. 

10:20 Movie of the Week: 
"Drop Out Further." Starring: 
Dick Van Dyke and George 
Coe: A successful family man 
suddenly wakes up to Lhe fact 
that his life has become empty of 
any real meaning and diligently 
sets about changing his life. 


MONDAY 


JEANE DIXON’S 





6:00 — La Maison Bleue. Car¬ 
toon for children: As Dr Tongcr 
has a temporary amnesia, he is 
no longer interested in his little 
dinasaur. The liule animal seeks 
comfort at the blue house or the 
maison bleue. 

6:15 — L’Ecole des fans: An 
interesting programme for adults 
and children alike, and this week 
is with senior people. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Hlstoire de Part: A 
documentary about art history in 
ancient China. Bouddhique cul¬ 
ture and philosophy in particular 
reincarnation. 


FRIDAY 


6:00 — Le Grand Bazar. A va¬ 
riety programme. Filmed in Tur- 
kcy/Istanbul: We accompany 
different singers and performers 
in their wandering in this magi¬ 
cal city, full of dream. 

7 : 00 —News in French. 

7:15 — The weekly sports 
magazine 


8:30 — Night Court. Show 4: 
Judge Harold notices a change of 
behaviour in his secretary and 
offers help, and her response 
gets him in real trouble. 

9:00 —Shakespeare. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Feature Film. "Jail- 


TUESDAY 



ARIES (21 March - 19 April): Early morning Is the best time to fo-' 
cus on home, family and real estate mailers. Afternoon or evening 
could bring suspicious events. Stay alert. Help a teenager solve a 
nagging problem. 


TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): Although you will be busy behind 
the scenes, your efforts may be thwarted. Perhaps you are bothered 
by news from abroad. Curb your disappointment if a loved one does 
not keep a promise. 


GEMINI (21 May - 20 June): Confusion can turn important nego¬ 
tiations into a sluggish proceeding. Try to postpone further bargain¬ 
ing until you have more information. A close relationship needs 
more lender love and care (TLC). 


CANCER (21 June - 22 July): You may not be able to sidestep a 
hostile encounter this week. Avoid everyone involved until things 
cool down. College students have good luck when gathering re¬ 
search for term papers. 


LEO (23 July - 22 August): Voice your suggestions to the right 
person and you could see improvements in your work environment. 
Flexibility Is the key. When a private problem pops up, your mate 
proposes an easy solution. 


VIRGO (23 August - 22 September): Do not expect too much 
from others (his week. Focus on work activities. Financial backing 
for a pet project comes tluougli. Get everything in writing to avoid 
future misunderstandings. 


LIBRA (23 September- 22 October); A promising week lies ahead 
for those with specific career and financial objectives. Learning 
new skills will increase your chances for promotion. Home life 
could be a bit unsettled this week. Take it easy. 


SCORPIO (23 October - 21 November): A loved one may have 
you wondering just where you stand in an important relationship. 
This person may be experiencing a mood of uncertainty that has 
nothing to do wilh you. Fret not! 


SAGITTARIUS (22 November - 21 December): Although you 
may start Hie week wilh private misgivings, Lady Luck comes your 
way. You arc able to make new progress. An attractive stranger 
turns on the charm; bo on your guard. 


CAPRICORN (22 December - 19 January): Travel Ls fnvoured, 
along with ncadcmic pursuits and family gatherings. It is better to 
keep certain opinions to yourself, no mnilcr how well-intentioned. 
Put romance on hold. 


AQUARIUS (20 January -18 February): Favourable influences af¬ 
fect domestic interests, creative pursuits and children's affairs, A 
letter or telephone call brings you fresh hope regarding a financial 
matter. A loved one shores a confidence. 


PISCES (19 February - 20 March): Slay out of other people's af¬ 
fairs this week and concentrate on your own goals. The mail brings 
a pleasant surprise. When an old grievance surfaces, use a common- 
sense npproacn to solve it. 


THIS WEEK'S CHILDREN ore both logical and imaginative. 
Full of ideas, they are able to think clearly even during a crisis. Al¬ 
though these lively youngsters, sometimes appear to be rebels, they 
respond favorably to fair, kind supervision by their teachers or par¬ 
ents. An excellent memory makes them natural candidates for a ca¬ 
reer in law or diplomacy. They tend to get distracted from a project 
once iheir initial enthusiasm wears off. Sociable and generous, 
these youngsters are usually surrounded by family and friends. 


gerian) concerning the love story 
between their daughter and son. 
7:00—News in French. 

7:15 — Aujourd'hui en Jorda- 
nie. A local magazine. 


WEDNESDAY 


6:00 — Les Ratons Laveurs. 
A cartoon for children.. 

6:30 — Slxtleroe Gauche? - 
Eps/10. A drama series: We con¬ 
tinue to follow the reactions of 
the two families (French and Al- 


6:00 — Sylvie Vartan en Bul¬ 
garia. A vareiiy programme: 
Visiting her native country Bul- 
gary, Sylvie Vartan is accompa¬ 
nied wilh cameras and sweel 
memories. We will enjoy her 
songs, undoubtedly mixed with 
deep emotions. 

7:0u —r News In French. 

7:15—Le 13eme festival mon¬ 
dial du cirque de Paris: Cir¬ 
cus performers from around the 
world in an exciting show,- 


6:30 — Sptendcur San vagi. A 
documentary filled with excep¬ 
tional scenery of animals in their 
natural habitat. This week the 
programme depicts the animals 
of the desert "Kalahari." 

7:00—News In French. 

7:15 — Reportage of actuali¬ 
ties about Tchad. 


FRIDAY 


THURSDAY 


6:00 Snorky. Cartoon for 
children 


6:00 — Pour tout I'oi* du trans- 
vaal. Last episode of this dramat- 
ic series, where we will witness 
whether this region or ils people, 
especially lhe loving couple, will 
find peace and happiness. 

7:00 —News In French. 

7:15 — Faut pas rever/ Ghauts 
de Seville. A magazine through 
which we travel to different loca¬ 
tions and countries. This week, 
Span in Seville south where lhe 
Gilans prepare for Easier and the 
Holy Friday. 
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Would You 
Believe,..,. 

The controversial one¬ 
time evangelist Aimee 
Semple McPherson re¬ 
quested that she he bur¬ 
ied with a working 

telephone in her casket. 

* * • 

The machine seed drill 
was actually invented in 
1701 by Jethro Tull (the 
man, not the British sing¬ 
ing group). 

* * * 

Until 1999, Neptune is 
farthest planet from the 
aun. Pluto usually holds 
that honor. 

4*4 

Man is the only animal 
that regularly sleeps on 
his back. (Some wacky 
cats and dogs not¬ 
withstanding.) 

* * 4 

Thomas Edison almost 
couldn't hear one of his 
most famous inventions. 

He was nearly deaf when 
he created the 
phonograph. 

* 4 * 

Benjamin Franklin was 
the one who came up with 

5* 1 “f® of daylight sav¬ 
ings time. 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 


ACROSS 
I 1 Agitated 
state 
5 Heroic 
narratives 
10 Agana's 
(and 

14 Without 
clothing 

15 Circumvent 

16 Destroy 

17 Llkeaoma 
agents 

19 Personal: 
comb, form 

20 Before rum 
or window 

21 Albany to 
Buffalo 
cbobI 

22 Gentleman's 
Gentlemen 

24 Browning's 
man of 
Kamelln 
(with 25 A) 

25 See24A 

26 Look 
through 
slitted 
eyes 

29 Niches 

4'1991 TriDune Media : 


! 32 Relatives 

33 — down 
(muted} 

34 Marble 

35 — of Spain 

36 Denim pants 

37 Foundation 

38 — out 
(barely 
make do) 

, 39 Comical 

40 Sharpened 

41 Snakes 

43 Treat 

44 Timepiece 
46 Squirming 
46 Piece for 

clothes 

48 Wings 

49 Rd. 

52 Stag 

63 Better than 
expected 
56 A Gardner 
67 Exert a 
reciprocal ) 

force 

58 Division i 

word J 

59 Passing 

fancies * 

60 Soil 

Services 


61 Weaving 
machine 

DOWN 

1 Neglect de- 
s liberately 

2 Salad fish 

3 Vortex 

4 Tiny 

5 Gossip hem 

6 Shun 

7 Donated 

8 Fruit drink 

9 Useful acts 

10 Deceitful 
ways 

11 Comprehend 

12 Passage 

13 Pasture 
sounds 

18 Brfdle 
straps 

23 Mimicked 

24 Compassion 

25 Cent 

26 Bargain 
events 

27 Tremble 

28 Organized 
crime 

29 Certain 
horses 


30 Painter's 
stand 

3T Northern 
European 

33 Tithe 

36 Connection 

37 Like soma 
fish 

39 Sumptuous 
repast 

40 Healthier 

42 Glues 

43 Symbol of 
home life 

45 Vote in 

46 Man In the 
kitchen 

47 Zhivago 
heroine 

48 Jewish 
month 

49 — time 
< never! 

60 Prohibit 

51 Biblical 
land 

64.lehrs.’org. 

55 Be sick 


tto/ufion 


uh mmmmm 
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By Ghassan Ghanem 
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B y Gary larson 



The Secret Elephant Aerial Grounds 



Aaaaaaa! There goes another batch of eggs, Frenkl 
•;* this n$st was such a deal.” 
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S‘t r ?‘". 675683 

Belgian . si at si 

Bulgaria. 81815 2 ‘ 4 

Cyprus Honorary Cons.642653 

C/fchoslovakian ..665105 

Danish Consulate Gen. 622324 

rrenen. 


Danish Consulate Gen. 622324 

g Cn “ u :*“iS 

. 672331 

■to’;;”'..8i56i4 

.i...637262 

.639331 

_.638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Jai»n esc :. 67 fiiv?i107 

Kuwaiti. 6 75W8 

Libyan. 666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands ..........637967/625165 

Indonesian.....828911 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine. 677517 

People's Rep. of China..666139 

Phillipincs... 645161 

Polish... 637153 

Qauii.644331/2 

Romanian ..667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251 12 

Swedish.669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syn&n 641076 

Tunisian 674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates.644369 

United Kingdom.823! 00 

United Stales of America.. 644371 

USSR.Ml 158 

Yemen. 64238J 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP..668171/7 

UNRWA.669194/8 

(Taiwan).671530 

UNICEF. 629571 

Con. of Sri Lanka.M5312 






mm 


Cultural centres 


Cinemas 


661026/7 

Concord. 

677420 

625155 



674111 



634144 



675571 

.... 644203 

!.. 624049 

Sports Clubs 


;... 639777 

... 665195 

Al Hussein Sports City. 

.667181 

667181/5 

Orthodox Cluh. 

.810491 

641793 

Royal Automobile Club... 

815410 

. 664251 

Royal Shooting Club. 

736572 

... 637111 

Royal Chess Club. 

673713 

... 834555 

Royal Racing Club.09-801233 


Jordan Bridge Assoc. 

..676990 



Arab Air Cargo.67419If >5 

Aeroflot.641510 

Ait Franco.666055/667824 

Ajr India .675888/9 

Air Lanka 655377/651799 

Alitalia .625203 

American Airlinos.669068 

Wings.894484 

Austrian Airlincs..637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Airways .,641430 

China Airlines.637380 

CaJuiy Pacific.....;..624363 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

TO 1 Air.. 63001! 

wwates Airlines.662141/678321 

S uU A?. 653606/656616 

Hungarian Airlines.639295 

r .i..637827/644036 

mi Airways. 628596/628598 

JPsn Ag Lines .630879 

.622175 

Aorean Airlines... 676624/662236 

^uwaitr Airlines...&0144 

Mhyan Arab Airfinea.... 643831/2 

A 

oil .. Mem 

630125/638433 

... 625981 

g^lippme Airlines.670155 

S Arfhrt ^ , - , v. 625981 

"'•■■■ ^1430/655447 
i? rda wan.... 678321 

slnrt?® Bd8ian Airlines.. 675888 
^udla,^., i. 6303« 

Scandbitylim Airlinas"";... 604649 

TSc^If"iL-..622147 

Romanian—637380 

rSItS^jr^ . 604649 

:j8SteayaaB 


Shakhshir... 668958 

Al-Jabal . 606669 

Kada .665161/665153 

Al-Labadi .813554 

National.639197/8 

Nebo. 816792 

Petra. 605501 

Rabbit Ammon. 672424 

Al-Rimal.639861 

Al-Samcr...771707 

Satclilc.625767/621471 

Star. 604904 

Tigar.67J931 

Trust. 673312 

Al-Waha .674105 

Abu Dcgge.644642/644906 

Amin Jatrar (Avis). 670*198 

Amman. 666327 


Arabian. 

.08/51000 

Budget . 

..604230 

. 669970 

Dirnni . 

Europcar. 

.601350/80 


General Services.674100 

Gulf....... 660902 


wm^MWi% 

»* '■ JL,' '.■A 

Amman 

.798181 

Philadelphia. 

663100 

660100 


660000 


..665094 

InterContinental. 

641361 

665186 

Commodor.. 

..665181 

667150 


661121 

Tyche .. 

..661114 

841712 

San Rock.. 

813801 

Alin r.mnwfiv. (OBI 51000 

Amra .. 

Plaza .... 

'815071 

.674111 

Aqaba 

..312426 


..314340 


. 314131 


...313521 


...316250 

Aquamarina 11. 

Aqaba ...... 

..315165 

...314091 


Emergencies 

Amman Govcmoratc.91228 

Amman Civil Defence...198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept...661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgadc.198 

First aid. 630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence rcsuce.630341 

Police rescue.621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Cantre... 813813 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Akleh Maternity.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman. 636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdali.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

Italian, Al- Muhajrecn.777101/3 

Al-Bashir. Ashrafich....775J 11/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital . 602240/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television.773111 /19 

Radio Jordan..774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism.642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service.623101 
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Algeria... 

Argentina... 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia.......... 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canbcna 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria...i. 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain. 

Belgium... 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil.;.... 

Rio dc Janeiro 21 
Brazillia61 

Bulgaria.'.. 

■ Sofia 2 

Canada. 

Ottawa 613 

Chile... 

Santiago 2 

Cyprus--- 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia. 

Prague 2 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador.....-. 

Quito 2 

. : . 

Eire...... 

Dublin 1 
Cork*21 . 

Finland...- 

' Helsinki 0 

IwMIla .r ... . _ 



Paris 1 

Germany W.49 

Bonn 288 

Greece.;.. 30 

Athens/Pireeus 1 

India.,.,.91 

Banglore812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay22 • 

And all cities with area codes be-, 
ginning with 1 ,2^3,4^,6,7, & 8. 

Indonesia... 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy. 

Rome 6 

Iraq.... 964 

Baghdad 1 

Japan.—. 61 

• Tokyo 3 . 

Kenya. *.-254 

; Nairobi 2 . 

jCuwait.I. 965 

Korea. 82 

Seoul 2 

Libya. 218 

. Tripoli 21 • 

Lebanon......;.......—..-.?61 

Beiruti 

Malaysia......® ; . 

Kuala Lumpur 3 

Mexico...^.52 

Mexico City 5 

Morocco.—.'— ...■■■■212 

Fez 6 ’ 

Rabat7 : _- 

Netherlands t •'■ M ay *f MI ■ ■* IM eis 11 3 ^1 


;.212 


Amsterdam 20 
Rouerdam 10 

North Yemen..:.. 

Al Bayda 6 f 
Hodeidah3 
. Sanaa 5 ■ 

Taiz4 t . . 

'Nigeria..... 

Lagos 1 

Norway...- 

. . Oslo2 • 

Oman..... . 

Pakistan.,.. 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 ., 

Peshawar 521 ,■ 
Rawalpindblslamabad 51 

Paraguay.......!-.... 

Asuncion 54 

Peru.-.I.. 

Lima 14 

Philippines...— v . 

Manila 2 

Poland......... 

Warsaw 22 

Qatar..,..... 

Romania........... 

Bucharest 0 

Saudi Arabia. . 

Al-Khobar3 ' 
Al-Madina4 . 
Dammam 3 - . 

Jeddah 2 
Mecca 2 
Riyadh 1 . 

■ Spain, 1 , m ..... ......... *. , *.,. 

Barcelona? 

Madrid 1 
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Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcrash 
(4ihio 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre. Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round.Closed 
Tuesdays. Tel: 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
QaVa (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m - 5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days,Tel: 638795. 

Jordan National Gullery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contcm- 
poraiy Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of pRiniings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazali. Jabal 
Wclbdch. Hours 10 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Tuesd ays. Tel. 630128. 



St. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tcl.624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Weibdeh, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757, 

Terrasancta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Weibdeh, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30p.m. 
Tel.622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Churclu 
Ashrafieh.Tel. 775261. 

St. Kphrlom Church: (Syriac 
Orthodox) Ashrafich. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tci. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Urn As- 
Summoq Tel, 811295. 


Marbclla52 
• Majorca 71 

Sri Ltuika.......... 

Colombo 1 

Sudan......... 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden... 

Stockholm 8\ ‘ 

Syria....... 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan.................... 

Taipei 2 

Thailand.... 

•* Bangkok 2 

Tunisia... 

Tunis 1 

Turkey.....; 

■Ankayad ' v 

Istanbul .1 • ’ ' 

UAE. . . 

Abu Dhabi 2 


• Ajman 6 
■’■jMAin3 ) 

-Dubai 4 ..»• 

' Fujairah 70 " !" 

Ghyathl 52 

{ • Ras Al Khaim ah .77 ■ 
Sharjah 6 
Umm ALQuwaln 6 

UK............;.;... 

London (inner 71/outer 81) 

■i Uruguay....—.. 

Montevideo 2 

USA... . . 

New York 212/718 
Washington 202 

.USSR.. 

Moscow 095 

Venezuela.......... 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia. 













































































































































































































